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This is the original manuscript of the Declaration of Independence, written 
by Thomas Jefferson. The complete draft shows corrections in the handwrit- 
ing of Ben Franklin and John Adams as well. It contains all of the revisions 
which became a part of the document that was finally presented to the Con- 
tinental Congress, It is now on display aboard the ‘Freedom Train.”’ 
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BE PROUD OF WHAT YOU WRITE... 
and the way you write it! 


With a Parker ‘'51”’, you’re bound to take more pride in what 
you write. You write better—faster—with less effort. No 
push or coax. The ‘51’ not only does you proud—it’s 
the pen that’s smart to own. Beautiful—made to 
the most precise standards. It’s the world’s 
most-wanted pen! See the “51” at your pen 
dealer’s. Choice of custom points. Two 
sizes: regular and the new demi-size. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, U. S. A., and 
Toronto, Canada. 


Parker 51” 


* Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Company 
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ON THE SIDE 


OUR FRONT COVER shows a grou 
of Parker High School (Chicago, iL) 
seniors rehearsing their class play, 
Out of the Frying Pan. Judging by 
the number of corpses on stage, the 
old saying, Out of the frying pan 
into t foe, is no joke! The play, 
however, is said to be a hilarious 
comedy, popular with high school 
audiences, 

— Photo by Lil and Al Bloom. 


WATCH YOUR DISK-JOCKEY LAN- 
GUAGE! A Washington (D. C.) 
radio announcer, finishing his com- 
mercial with what he thought was 
a light touch, said that a sheared 
beaver coat could be had for “497 
potatoes.” 





A listener named Cecil Lineback 
rushed to a market, bought two big 
sacks of potatoes, and delivered them 
to the furrier who paid for the radio 
advertisement. 

“Here are the notatoes,” he said. 
“Where's the coat?” 

The furrier expiained that the price 
was in dollars, not potatoes. No deal. 

The story got into the papers. The 
furrier received nndnede of letters 
and — calls from people who 
thought Mr. Lineback ought to have 
that coat, so he gave in. Mrs. Line- 
back got the coat. The furrier is 
wondering what to do with 497 
tatoes. e radio announcer oe 
stopped mixing slang with radio 
commercials! 
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FAMILY FISSION. David E. Lilien- 
thal, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, always tests the chain 
reaction of his hes on his family 
before he sounds off for the world 
to hear. If members of his family 
don’t understand his atomic out- 
bursts, he keeps changing words until 
they do. Willson Whitman, who 
has written Mr. Lilienthal’s biog- 
raphy, reports that recently college 
graduate Nancy Lilienthal took ex- 
ception to a sentence her father treas- 
ured. In the debate that followed 
Mr. Lilienthal was finally reduced to: 
“Listen now, Nancy. I'm old enough 
to be your father.” 


WHICH WILL YOU TAKE? The 
Chinese write the word crisis with 
two characters: one means “danger” 
and the otl.er means “opportunity.” 





"Horse Sense Is 
What Wins the Race’ 


says Roy O. Eastman 
President of The Eastman Research Organization 


*“*@HAMPION race horse Man O” War had 
sense. In all his life he ran only 21 
races, lasting from one to three minutes. 
That looks as if his reputation was built 
on only a half hour of racing; but it wasn’t. 
“What built Man O° War was the days, 
the weeks, and months of stubborn train- 
ing — with the grandstand empty and noth- 
ing to cheer him on but his own pride and 
ambition. There’s the most important 
thing. He was good when he didn’t have to be! It’s doing 
the job that doesn’t have to be done, doing it better than 
it needs to be done, or doing the job that someone else 
should have done —just being good when you don't have 
to be. That’s horse sense. That’s what will put you way out 
in front.” 

These words of wisdom are from a letter by Roy O. 
Eastman, who. founded and heads a research organization 
for magazine and newspaper publishers. Eastman finds out what 
readers like and don’t like, why they like certain articles and 
dislike others. To sell his idea, he began sending monthly letters 
to publishers. Publishers liked his letters so much that he has 
kept them up. Each letter is clever; each is helpful. For in- 
stance, the one about “Tooters”: 

“Toot your own horn or it won't be tooted,” Eastman writes. 
“If you hover mum in a corner, you run a big risk of not being 
discovered. Step up! Speak up! 

“But instead of saying the things you want the other fellow 
to listen to, say the things the other fellow wants to hear. Some- 
where we read something like this, “The art of good conversa- 
tion lies in saying things that other people like to listen to, and 
listening to things that other people like to say.’ 

“We think that is not only the art of good conversation,” 
Eastman adds, “but also the art of good advertising, good edit- 
ing, and good salesmanship. These sales letters are our way of 
tooting our own horn; but we can keep readers only by giving 
them something they want — ideas, facts, or inspiration.” 

Eastman likes to write. “In high school (Fond du Lac, Wis-) I 
had a flair for writing,” he told us. “I wrote for high school pub- 
lications. Some of my articles were picked up by the local 
paper, which offered me a job as soon as I graduated.” 

He moved from the small-town paper to Milwaukee papers, 
then became advertising manager for Kellogg Sales Company 
of Battle Creek, Mich. There, he says, he was spending a lot of 
Mr. Kellogg’s money for advertising without really knowing how 
to spend it wisely; so Eastman made a survey of what kind of 
ads people read. “If I can claim fame for anything,” he said, 
“it’s that I'm the fellow who started the market research business. 

“Eventually I set up my own research organization. We try 
to find out how good publications can be better. It’s the right 
job for me. As soon as anything around me seems to be well- 
organized, I begin to tear it apart. There’s always a way to do 
it better!” 
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@ In broad jumping, take off on the most 
comfortable foot, hitting the board hard with 
all you've got! 

@ Take-off foot comes up and back—thrust 
other foot ahead and up, bringing leg high. 
@ Now bring rear foot forward so that both 
feet are ahead, together when you land. 


Help yourself along, in all —, to 
the footwork of Champions by wear- 


ing Keds—the Shoe of Champions. 


Keds let your feet move with free 
and easy action—help speed and 
stamina. Your Keds let you give all 
you've got! 





Keds Shockproof Arch Cushion 
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Say What 
1\ y 
ss r You Please! 


. «. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. ¥.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Your sports editor stated that Marie 
G. Boyd, of Central High, Lonaconing, 
Md., scored 156 points in a basketball 
game against Ursuline Academy in 1925 
(Mar. 8 issue). Some of my classmates 
think this is impossible. Can you give 
us any further information? 


Eleanor Houser 
Indiana (Pa.) H. S. 


This feat is listed in the All-Sports 
Record Book, and it isn’t impossible. 
In the old girls’ game, the court was 
divided into three sections (for for- 
wards, centers and guards). Only the 
forwards were permitted to shoot, and 
none of the other players could enter 
the forwards’ court. Thus, a good, tall 
girl, playing against an inferior op- 
ponent, could “roll up a million.”~Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


I am a Chinese youth, age 20 years, 
and I have enjoyed immensely your 
magazine which I chanced upon while 
opening bale of old American papers. 

I earnestly hope that you will kindly 
publish in your esteemed magazine my 
desire to correspond with American 
youth; for, in this way only, can I get 
to know more of your wonderful na- 
tion, your way of living, and your very 
democratic spirit. 

Perhaps, my would-be _pen-pals 
would like to learn something about 
me. I have passed the London Matricu- 
lation, and hope to enter a university 
soon. My hobbies are reading American, 
British, and Chinese literature; collect- 
ing stamps — a bit below the enthusias- 
tic level; writing; and photography. 

Lee Kok Liang 
152 MacAlister Road 
Penang, Malaya 


Dear Editor: 

Slim Syntax’s columns (in the Eng- 
lish editions) have straightened me out 
on many points of grammar. I have no 
trouble remembering the trouble-makers 
when I think of Slim’s clever answers. 

May Chew 
~ San Diego, Calif. 
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““MMLAYS are okay for girls and for 
D rics Hollywood glamour boys,” 
George Millburn exclaimed, “but I 
can’t see dramatics for myself. Give me 
basketball or track or anything that'll 
do me some good.” 

Pearl Harris munched her sandwich 
thoughtfully. “I don’t agree with you,” 
she said finally. “If you have dramatic 
talent, acting in a play can help you 
develop it.” 

“What damp creeps you two are,” 
Hedda Waring interrupted. “I’m so ex- 
cited about the play tryouts, I can hard- 
ly wait. If'the Dramatics Club will only 
choose a Broadway play to give this 
year!” 

“I’m plugging for A Night in Tunis,” 
Eulalie Vie said with animation. “Just 
imagine! The first scene is in New 
York’s Pennsylvania Station. The Sul- 
tan’s getting off a train just in time to 
sail back to his palace in Tunis. The 
second scene’s a Tunis night club— 
music and a chorus of dancing girls. 
The Sultan comes in smoking a cigar. 
The Grand Vizier of Zanzibar enters; 
he’s the Sultan’s sworn enemy. There’s 
a duel. And that’s the way it goes — 
excitement every minute.” 

George sneered. “I suppose you want 
to be the head dancing girl.” 

“Well, we might as well forget about 
Broadway plays. Mr. Barr says they're 
not practical,” Hedda sighed. “We'll 




















































































































probably have to settle for Love on 
Roller Skates. That seems to be the top 
favorite with Mr. Barr and the student 
committee.” , 

Do you agree with George that plays 
are “sissy” stuff? Or with Pearl Harris 
when she says they’re only for the tal- 
ented? Do you plug for Broadway plays 
for production at your school? Or are 
you sometimes disappointed in the “sim- 
ple things” your school produces? 

1. Acting in a play prepares you for 
the business world. George is right 
when he says that sports are good for 
you; but so is.dramatics, In fact, George 
is an actor every day, even if he doesn’t 
realize it. When he tells his latest joke 
and gives the conversation of the two 
“characters,” George is acting. When 
he’s the “life of the party,” George is 
being a comedian—an actor of high 
rank. Sometimes at bat, when he digs in, 
George is acting. 

Acting a part in a play is good expe- 
rience. It can teach you how to use 
your voice; how to gesture effectively; 
how to develop poise; how to com- 
mand the attention of your audience — 
whether it’s just your boss or the girl 
you're “that way about.” 

2. Acting is fun. Don’t let the thought 
of being in a play give you the jitters. 
It’s really a lot of fun. In the first place, 
you aren't yourself on the stage; you're 
someone else. You're the Irish cop 
sleuthing for the villain. Or you're a 
newspaper reporter out to get a “scoop.” 
Even your favorite Jane won't recog- 
nize you when you slink onto the stage 
dressed as F:gan, the village character. 
When you sign up for the role of 





Marie, the French maid, you're signing 
up for several weeks of play practice 
fun. Oh, there’s work too, but there’s 
the fun of losing yourself in the part. 
There’s also the fun of working with 
others to create a series of incidents 
which tell a dramatic story. 

3. The “simple” play is often best. 
Broadway theaters have revolving 
stages, thousands of dollars’ worth of 
stage sets, plenty of money to buy elab- 
orate costumes, and months for their 
actors to practice. Your dramatics de- 
partment doesn’t have these advantages. 
If you want your play to be a success, 
choose one that you can produce effec- 
tively with the equipment you have. 
What will your local newspaper, the 
Zeno Enterprise, say the day after the 
play? Will it say: 

The Ross High School Dramatics Club 
presented A Night in Tunis in the school 
auditorium last night. The cast can be 
commended for hard work, but the schoo! 
auditorium just doesn’t offer the facilities 
for that kind of play. . . . 

Or will you read a notice like this: 

The Ross High School Dramatics Club 
had the audience rolling in the aisles last 
night when it presented The Ghost Howls 
Twice. Rarely, in this reviewer’s experi- 


ence, has an amateur cast performed so 
ably. ... 


Then, too, there’s the question of 
public taste. You yourself may be broad- 
minded; but you're not buying all the 
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tickets. Is Jay Jelke’s family going to 
approve of his smoking a cigar, even if 
it is in a play? Will Mrs. Vie want Eul- 
alie to appear as a chorus girl in a Tunis 
night club? 

It may not be just the old gossips 
who'll disapprove and say, “Have you 
heard what they’re doing at the high 
school? They're dressing up as dancing 
girls for some play performance. And 
I hear — psst, psst — tut tut!” 

The everyday good citizens of your 
town — your fathers and mothers — may 
not approve. You'd better leave A Night 
in Tunis to Broadway or Hollywood. 


Signing the Contract 


“What will that Mr. Barr think of 
next?” Eulalie demanded one day. “He’s 
made up contracts for all those who 
want parts in Love on Roller Skates. 
Miss Esterly never bothered with con- 
tracts. And what a time we had! Do 
you remember the night of the dress 
rehearsal when Chick North breezed 
into practice just as we were finishing 
the first act? One of the stagehands had 
substituted for Chick all through that 
scene with Carmel Sleigh.” 

Hedda joined in. “Yes, and what 
about the night when Mr. Mong, the 
principal, came along and caught Jack 
Lee smoking a cigarette near the stage 
exit? Did that create a scene!” 

“Do you remember Marie Hunt the 
night of the senior play?” Eulalie asked. 
“She was the tall blonde who played the 
lead role but never looked at her play- 
book the first three weeks of He wlan 
The night of the play Mary Hall had to 
prompt her on almost every line.” 

“I remember Marie,” Hedda said 
thoughtfully. “She imagined she was a 
sort of super Bergman. She said that 
when the footlights go on and you put 
on your greasepaint, the lines just come 
to you. Well, they didn’t for her, She 
flopped.” Hedda became even more 
serious. “You know, maybe Mr. Barr’s 
contract isn’t such a bad idea. It’s a 
sort of Success Insurance.” 

Here are the main points of the con- 
tract that each member of the Drama- 
tics Club signed before he could try out 
for a role in Love on Roller Skates. 

1. Take whatever part is given you. 

Don’t be like Louise Fisher. She said, 
“If I can’t have the leading role, I won't 
be in the play. Imagine me dressed as 
Mamie O'Toole, the Irish maid! Why, 
my mother has promised to buy me an 
evening gown and slippers to wear as 
Eve Cherryman. I just must have that 
part.” 

When Mr. Barr gives you the role of 
Mamie O'Toole, thank him and be glad 
you're in the play. Mr. Barr has studied 
the play and he’s studied you. He knows 
that you'll be likely to be a success in 
that part. Many a movie queen reached 


stardom by playing a maid’s part so 
well that she stole the show! 

You're not out to steal the show, of 
course, Your job’s to cooperate with the 
rest of the players for a bang-up per- 
formance. Put everything you have into 
your acting and the audience will love 
you for it. 

2. Do your part. 

Go to work immediately and learn 
your lines. A quiet spot at home is the 
place to go over your part, not seventh 
hour history class. 

Help the property manager to assem- 
ble your costumes and any small items 
you may need. Use a little ingenuity. 
Don’t expect your family to revise the 
family budget so that you can have gold 
slippers and a yellow cape to wear. Try 
making some of your costumes. Perhaps 
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your sewing teacher wil] give you ad- 
vice. Some of the things you need you 
can borrow, if you have a reputation for 
taking care of things. 

Seasoned troupers have a saying, “The 
show must go on.” Be on time for play 
practice. Don’t let a soda date with 
Harry or a trip to the school library 
delay you. Do these things some other 
time, because you're holding up the 
entire cast. 

When you're supposed to be on stage, 
be there. Don’t be walking in the halls 
with Freddie Larkin or giggling in the 
back of the auditorium with Lilly Stree- 
ter. When you're off stage, sit quietly 
where you're not in the way, but where 
you're easily available for your next 
scene. If there is enough light, make the 
most of your time by studying your 
lines. 

Take suggestions and constructive 
criticism graciously. Gregory Peck and 
Ingrid Bergman are known for their 
willingness to take suggestions from the 
director. Mr. Barr is your director. 
When he says, “Let’s run through that 


scene again,” take it with a smile. Don’t 
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be like Erika Storm. She always groans, 
“Jeeps, must we?” 

3. Go into training. 

When you're out for track or basket- 
ball, you need at least eight hours’ sleep 
and three square meals a day. You're 


building yourself up so that you can 


give your best. It’s the same when you're 
out for play practice. 

Don’t be like Helen Small and Duke 
Savage. After play practice they'd go 
roller skating at the rink; they'd go 
riding in the country; they'd go dancing 
at the juke joints. Their folks thought 
they were at play practice. 


It was difficult for Helen to stay 


awake in school and even more difficult 
for her to learn her lines. She became 
cross and irritable. The day before the 
play Helen became ill of exhaustion. 
Alice Miller, her understudy, took over. 
Duke “flubbed” his lines so much that 
even he was embarrassed. 

Would you risk your position on the 
track team by smoking? When you pull 
a Jack Lee and smoke near the school 
building, you’re hurting the Dramatics 
Club’s reputation at school. If any 
outsider sees you, you're hurting the 
school’s reputation with the public. 

4. Keep up with your school work. 

When you take a role in a school 
play, check your time budget to be sure 
you've allotted enough time for your 
school work and for play practice. Con- 
centrate in class to learn as much as 
you can; it will cut down on the time 
you need for lesson preparation. If 
you're pressed for time, cut out listen- 
ing to the radio at night; cut down on 
your movie-going for a while. You can 
“make up” these pastimes easier than 
you can make up school work. 

5. Have a good time. 

When the curtain goes up for play 
practice, you're not you, you're some- 
one else. Live the part fully. Do every- 
thing you can to become the happy-go- 
lucky Sid, the part you're playing. 

If you're not sure how a happy-go- 
lucky fellow acts, look around school 
and your neighborhood for examples. 
Study their habits and manners. Take 
notes, if necessary. Notice how they 
walk; how they talk. Ask Mr. Barr if 
there’s a movie which has a happy-go- 
lucky fellow in it. If there is, go to see 
the movie. 

Become stage-wise. Familiarize your- 
self with the stage arrangement and 
with stage language. Take a cue from 
old stagehands and learn the difference 
between spotlights and footlights, be- 
tween left center and right front, etc. 

Having a good time doesn’t mean 
hiding George’s play book or putting 
your foot out so that Harriet will scream 
when she trips over it coming into the 
wings. That’s horse play, not play prac- 
tice. 
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RECIPE ror RADIO 








“. .. and stay tuned to this station,” 
invites the announcer’s voice. “In just 
30 seconds, you'll hear another exciting 
story taken from the files of — the Mys- 
tery Man!” 

You probably do stay tuned to that 
station. The promise of an exciting story 
intrigues you. When you've heard it 
through, though, do you ask yourself, 
“Did the program live up to the 
promise?” More important, do you have 
“what it takes” to answer that question 
intelligently? 

“What it takes” is a clear understand- 
ing of how a radio program is put to- 
gether 

When you eat a piece of pie, you 
probably decide in one-two-three fash- 
ion either “Good pie!” or “Terrible pie!” 
But an expert baker would go on to 
ask other questions about that pie. 
Why was it good or bad pie? What were 
the ingredients that went into it? What 
was the quality of each ingredient? 
Was each ingredient handled properly? 
Were all ingredients mixed together cor- 
rectly? Naturally, before you could 
judge the pie as the baker would, you’d 
have to know something about the way 
to make pies. 

Also, before you can judge a radio 
program expertly, you must know some- 
thing about how radio programs are 
produced. A great many people have 
their fingers in the pie of producing 
radio shows, Since a dramatic show is 
most likely to call on the talents of all 
radio craftsmen, let’s follow the people 
who are producing a radio drama for a 
big network. 


Take One Good Idea... 


One good idea — that’s all you need 
to start the ball rolling on a radio show. 
That idea is usually born in the Pro- 
gram Department. It’s thrashed out at a 
script conference between the writer and 
the director of the program. The pro- 
gram may be about Robin Hood. At the 
script conference, the writer and direc- 
tor — and other planners, too, perhaps 
— will decide how to “angle” the show, 
what parts of Robin’s life to play up, 
what incidents to dramatize, etc. The 
shape of the broadcast which you'll hear 
is outlined at this conference. 

The research library may go into ac- 
tion before the script writer does. The 
writer may be unsure of certain legends 
about Robin Hood’s life; he may not 
know exactly how people spoke in those 
days, He sends his questions to the 
library. When the researchers reply, he 
has his go-ahead signal. 


The writer’s job is a complicated one. 
He must write dialogue that is convinc- 
ing, so that his characters sound real 
to you. He must include sound effects 
which stimulate your imagination, but 
which fit in so perfectly that you recog- 
nize what they are. He must decide 
where he needs music to give you a feel- 
ing of suspense, of peacefulness, or of 
gaiety. He must do all this under pres- 
sure, too, for radio is a fast-moving 
business. The script writer may receive 
his assignment only a week before the 
program goes on the air. 


Season to Taste... 


Now the gears are moving. The direc- 
tor reads the script carefully before he 
approves it, He reads it with an eye for 
good writing, good dramatic action, and 
good taste. When he’s satisfied with it, 
he has it mimeographed and sends 
copies to the Music Department and 
the Sound Effects Department. 

Next, the director orders up his “tal- 
ent” — the actors for his show. He must 
decide what kind of person each. char- 
acter in the script is. He may ask the 
Casting Department to find an actor or 
actress to play that part. If he has a par- 
ticular actor in mind for a part, “Cast- 
ing” will try to get that actor for him. 
Or “Casting” may arrange an audition, 
so the director may choose the best pos- 
sible actor for a certain part. 

In the meantime, the Sound Depart- 
ment has a crew working out sound 
effects for the show. If the script calls 
for tricky effects, the sound men may 
confer with the director, so they'll be 
able to give him exactly what he wants. 

The Music Department has been 
busy, too. Probably they’ve been choos- 
ing and rehearsing pieces of music 
which will fit into the mood of the 
show. If the program is an important 
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Harry Lampert in Saturday Evening Post 
“Laughter on this program was transcribed.” 
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one, a composer may be writing music 
especially for it. In either case, the 
Music Department, too, checks with the 
director to be sure that their work suits 
him. 

Now the director calls his entire crew 
together for rehearsal. 


Mix Well and Serve 


The actors and actresses have their 
first look at the script at this first re- 
hearsal. They must form quick impres- 
sions of the characters they're to enact. 
The director, who is more familiar with 
the script, helps them by giving them 
his feeling about the story. He also ex- 
plains his idea of what kind of person 
each character is, 

As the actors study their roles, the 
director makes a last-minute check with 
musicians and sound men. The stage is 
set now to “mike” the show. The actors, 
musicians, and sound men each gather 
around their own microphone. The di 
rector takes his place in the glass- 
enclosed control booth with the engi- 
neers. In this booth the director hears 
the show just as you hear it over your 
receiving set. He can also watch all of 
his crew members; and can signal to 
them, with his hands, to talk — or play 
— louder or softer, slower or faster. He 
listens critically to the dialogue, the 
music, and the sound. He carefull) 
considers how they sound separately, 
and what kind of overall impression 
they give. If he feels that a false note 
is struck by even one brief line, one 
slam of a door, or one bar of music, he 
will halt the rehearsal at that spot and 
carefully work out the kink. 

During rehearsals, the directo 
“clocks” the show carefully. He keeps 
one eye on his stop-watch all the time, 
for the show must end “on the nose” 
(on time). If necessary, the director 
may cut lines or add music so that the 
program will fit exactly into the time 
allotted to it. 

Everyone in radio realizes the im- 
portance of paying attention to details 
before the show goes on the air. During 
the actual broadcast, the director will 
be in the control booth, of course, and 
everyone will be watching him care- 
fully. But then he can’t call, “Stop and 
try it again!” as a movie director can 
yell, “Let’s shoot that scene over!” or 
as a newspaper editor can order, “Stop 
the presses!” Once a radio show is on 
the air, it’s on “for better or for worse.” 
Only good direction and the coopera- 
tion of all the workers can produce a 
top-notch show. 


This is the second article in a series 
on “How to Judge Radio Programs,” 
Next week’s feature will discuss tech- 
nical and administrative radio workers. 
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NE yardstick for judging a story is 

the question, “Does the plot ‘hang 
together’?” Is every action explained 
logically? Or are there “loose ends” 
which the author hasn’t tied up? 

It’s not easy to plan a well-knit plot: 
it takes a great deal of practice and 
skill. Even slick professional writers 
sometimes forget to pull together all the 
loose ends of a story. Haven’t you found 
examples of this fault in murder mys- 
teries and mystery movies? Thinking 
about the movie in the clear light of 
day, you remember many points in the 
story which weren’t explained logically. 

There are a few such loose ends in 
“That's My Girl,” the student writer's 
short story on page 17. There loose 
ends dou't “kill” the story, which is 
pleasant and well-written. They don’t 
interfere with the plot, either, as loose 
ends often do in mystery stories; but 
they're the sort of details you should 
learn to “spot,” if you’re to be an alert 
reader. 


Don’t Detour on Details 


Can you answer these questions 
about the “loose ends” in the plot of 
“That's My Girl”? 

1. What point did the author forget 
to mention about Ted’s Hi-Y pin? 

2. The author tells you about Ted’s 
thoughts as he’s waiting for the oper- 


fy Seat Your 
P “Ng READING SKILL 


etta to begin. Ted considers, among 
other things, the fact that Kay had 
learned every role by heart. Did it oc- 
cur to you that there is something 
strange in Ted’s knowing this? 


What a Character! 


This quiz is based on the Scholastic 
radio play, “Screen Test,” on page 14. 
It will show you exactly how you pick 
up hints about the personalities of va- 
rious characters a; you read a play. 

A. 1. Check the snatch of dialogue 
which shows that Oliver had a keen, 
sensitive mind: 

—__a. BEAN: ... and what I said was 
very funny “because the people 
laughed. 

GOMPERS: I'll bet they did. 
BEAN: No. It’s not what you 
think. They didn’t laugh at me. 
It was what I said that amused 
them. 

—b. BEAN: .. . You see, I got today 
off to come here. 

JULIE: I see. 

BEAN: As a matter of fact, even 
if they offered me a job here I 
couldn’t take it because my boss 
said he’d let me off today, but it 
was the last time. 

2. Check the snatch of dialogue 
which shows Julie was warmhearted: 


—_a. BEAN: ... I’ve been nervous for 


days — ever since I got that call. I 
wonder if we could call this off 
and do it ome other time. Some 
time when “’m feeling better. To- 
morrow perhaps? 
JULIE: Ssssssssh! Be quiet. Here 
comes Gompers. No, don’t post- 
pone it. We'll never get another 
test. 
—b. BEAN: ... but as I was saying 
. . . I'm sorry to be so rambling 
but I suppose it’s because I'm 
nervous. 
JULIE: You're lots better now. 
8. Check the snatch of dialogue 
which shows that Gompers was anxious 
to impress his boss: 
__a. GOMPERS:. Oh, my lord! Julie, 
we'll have to cancel the test. . . . 
I’m sorry . . . but this man’s never 


been on the stage. 

BEAN: Pardon me. You will for- 
give me for speaking . . . but I 
have been. 


GOMPERS: Well, well. . . . Sup- 
posing you tel] us about it. 

—_b. GOLDBIN: Well, weil, Gompers. 

All ready to shoot! Time’s worth 
money. Let’s go! 
GOMPERS: Oh. . . yes, Mr. 
Goldbin. We're all set. . . . We 
don’t waste any time around here, 
Mr. Goldbin. 

B. Now that you’ve worked with our 
clues, try your own hand «t interpret- 
ing dialogue. Reread each of the three 
choices in A (above) which you did not 
check. Then decide what each of those 
snatches of dialogue shows about the 
character mentioned. 

Answers in Teacher Edition 








““s THINK we can persuade Uncle 
Dan to buy a batch of tickets to the 
school play,” Anne said. 

“Swell idea!” her brother Jim agreed. 
“Let’s plan our propaganda.” 

Anne looked surprised. 

“Don’t be afraid of the word propa- 
ganda,” Jim smiled. “Propaganda itself 
is neither good nor bad. It depends on 
how you use it. Do you know what the 
word actually means? Here’s the defini- 
tion we've just learned in social studies 
class: Propaganda is any deliberate ef- 
fort to influence the opinions or actions 
of others. When we try to persuade 
Uncle Dan to buy tickets, aren’t we 
making a deliberate effort to influence 
his action?” 

“Well, yes, in a way,” Anne said. 

“For instance,” Jim went on, “with 
which of these statements would you 


begin a sales talk? (1) Merion High 
Schoo] is presenting I Remember 
Mama, the Broadway stage hit, with a 
good cast chosen by try-outs among the 
students. . . . (2) Merion High School 
is presenting | Remember Mama. Of 
course, it won't be as good as the 
Broadway play because we're only ama- 
teurs and we haven’t had much time to 
practice... .” 

Naturally Anne chose the first state- 
ment above. In persuading Uncle Dan, 
she would give one side — her side — of 
the story. 

Most of the advertisements you see 
in magazines and newspapers, and hear 
over the radio are also sales talks. They 
are examples of propaganda, telling the 
good points of certain products in or- 
der to influence you to buy them. 

In this country we are surround d by 
propaganda — advertisements, posters 
(such as those of the Red Cross), ban- 
ners and slogans (such as those used in 
political campaigns) radio commercials, 
etc, During the war our Government 
planned patriotic radio programs and 


posters. This propaganda was impor- 
tant in boosting morale. 

In dictatorships, however, even in 
peacetimes, the government continues 
its efforts to persuade the people that 
its actions are the best possible. In 
countries where people can get no in- 
formation other than government prop- 
aganda, people are likely to have « lop- 
sided view of all the world. 

In the United States we believe that 
people should be free to say what they 
please, except for making libelous state- 
ments. Consequently, we are exposed to 
all kinds of propaganda influences. But 
we also believe that, through education, 
people will be able to judge propa- 
ganda and make up their own minds. 

Propaganda has a black name be- 
cause it is often misused — through 
name-calling, generalizations which 
can’t be proved, the omission of impor- 
tant facts, etc. Then it becomes a mouse 
trap for the gullible. 

In next week’s column we'll discuss 
propaganda from the point of view of 
the person being persuaded. 
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ORK over, friend! You owe me the best dinner in town 

the next time you favor the home folks with a visit. Our 
class play, Out of the Frying Pan, was presented last night 
and we broke all records for attendance and money cleared; 
but that’s not what we're most elated about. In assembly 
this morning Mr. Voss, our new principal this year, thanked 
us for what we’d done for the school! 

You remember the “horse play” that has always passed 
as “fun” during play practice and also on the night of the 
performance. The seniors would “lift” the juniors’ play 
books (or vice versa); they'd sneak into the auditorium and 
turn off the master light switches; they’d ruin the perform- 
ance with hoots and catcalls and by throwing paper wads 
and peanuts from the balcony. P 

Even some of the class members would gang up outside 
the auditorium and troop ‘in late; also, they’d break the 
school rules and wander through the dark corridors with 
their dates. 

Last year it was so noisy during the senior play that 
many townspeople threatened never again to buy tickets to a 
school performance. That worried us and we decided to 
do something about it. 

Sid Lorando, junior class president, deserves a lot of 
credit for our success. He called a class rally and we “hashed 










































over” the whole problem. Every member signed a pledge 
to give “all-out” aid and to sell Sid’s idea that all classes 
in school should work together instead of trying to balk 
each other’s efforts. 

Then we buttonholed the officers of the other classes. To 
the seniors, we said, “Look, we're raising money to give 
you a banquet and dance. If we make enough money from 
the play, we'll book Henry Trump’s Trumpeteers!” Result, 
the seniors outsold us on tickets. 

We promised to help the sophs next year in return for 
their help this year. They took over the ushering and “polic- 
ing” of the halls and balcony for us. Then they turned the 
school gym into a soda bar and we had an hour of dancing to 
records right after the play. Even Mayor Phipps danced! 

The freshmen helped us borrow or make stage properties 
and costumes. Their “eager beaver” attitude accounts for a 
good part of the money we managed to clear. 

We-—or perhaps the other classes— shamed our own 
laggards into working. The only “tough spot” we had was 
when Jo Haines was pulled out of the cast for skipping so 
many practices. Fran Exum stepped into her place like a 
real trouper — with only a week to learn her lines. Some of 
Jo’s friends in the cast tried to “act up,” but Fran stuck it 
out and finally won their complete cooperation. 

Mary Lorando (now a senior) did “capture” our class 
banner when Sid took it home to press it the day before the 
play; but she was only kidding her “kid brother.” Yesterday 
afternoon she helped us hang it on the curtain over the 
stage for last night’s gala performance. 

Sincerely yours, 


OMe 





—— 
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PERFECT 


“‘aaR. BARR, did you see the wonder- 
ful write-up of our play in the 
Zeno Enterprise this morning?” Eulalie 
Vie asked the dramatics coach. 
“Yes,” Mr. Barr replied with a smile. 
“Why don’t you write to the editor and 
thank him? The Dramatics Club secre- 
tary will write our official thanks, but 
no doubt the editor would appreciate 
hearing from individuals as well.” 
Here’s the letter that Eulalie wrote: 


Zeno High School 
Zeno, Oregon 
April 9, 1948 

Editor 

The Zeno Enterprise 

88 Main Street 

Zeno, Oregon 


Dear Ed.: 

As you know the Dramatics Club of 
Ross High School presented the three-act 
comedy, Love on Roller Skates, last night 
at 8:15 in the school auditorium. The 
right-up in your paper was simply divine. 

Appreciatively, 


Eulalie Vie 


Eulalie isn’t really seeking revenge 
on her school’s English department, is 
she? Of course not. She'd be amazed 
to open the Zeno Enterprise tomorrow 
morning and find an editorial entitled: 
High School Students Can't Write 


Letters. After reading Eulalie’s letter, 


that’s probably what the editor would 
like to write, even if he didn’t! 


Best Foot Forward 


Let’s pretend that you're writing the 
letter to the editor of the Zeno Enter- 
prise. In any letter of approval, try to 
do two things: (1) identify the article 
to which you're referring; (2) express 
your appreciation of the article. 

1. Identify the article. It was en- 
titled, “Full House Enjoys School Com- 
edy,” wasn’t it? It was signed by Mac 
Benbow and appeared in the April 9 
issue of the paper in the fourth column 
on page 3. 

Why not start by giving Mac Benbow 
credit for his reporting? Mac Benbow’s 
article, “Full House Enjoys School 
Comedy,” which appeared in the fourth 
column on page 3 of the April 9 issue 
of .. .” Add to this your comments on 
the article. “. . . pleased your readers 
at Ross High School” or something 
similar. 

2. Express your appreciation. In a 
new paragraph, mention that you're a 


member of the Dramatics Club and had 
a role in the play. Then add your 
thanks. 


In the Know 


Perhaps Eulalie hasn’t ever read 
“Letter Perfect.” Also, the chances are 
that her grammar book is dusty. Let's 
help her correct some of her mistakes. 

The personal touch. Eulalie could 
have found the name of the editor of 
the Zeno Enterprise in the masthead of 
the paper on the editorial page. She 
should have used his full name in the 
inside address, The salutation should 
have been Dear Mr. , 

The straightforward approach. 
Eulalie should have used her best 
vocabulary rather than slang —and 
poor slang at that (simply divine). 

Thanks for . . . or We appreciate 
are the correct ways to express apprecia- 
tion, rather than using Appreciatively as 
the complimentary close. Having ex- 
pressed her appreciation, she shouJd 
have closed with Sincerely yours (in- 
formal or Cordially yours (formal). 

If Slim Syntax were to read Eulalie’s 
letter, he might make a crack about the 
missing comm. in this sentence: As you 
know the Dramatics Club of Ross High 
School. . . . And what would he say 
about Eulalie’s spelling: The right- 
MO. .Frr2 








HOW'S 
¢ THAT 
By SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN! 


E noticed that your column was 
missing from a recent issue. 

We hope you have not discontinued 
that feature, for we would appreciate 
it very much if you will print the an- 
swer to this question: 

Is there a plural form of the word 
esophagus? If so, when is it correct to 
use it? 

L. E. M., Glasgow (Mont.) H. S. 


Slim hasn’t been discontinued. He 
was having trouble with his esophagus! 
(That’s the tube leading from the 
mouth to the stomach. If it weren’t for 
the esophagus, you couldn’t really en- 
joy an ice cream soda!) 

Yes, there is a plural form for esopha- 
gus. It’s esophagi. This is how you'd 
use it in a sentence: 

You and I have esophagi. (Sounds 
slightly poetic, too, doesn’t it?) 


- ° 


We think we have found an error 
in your column. In the sentence, “You 
know how to fix a flat on your bike,” 


you said “to fix a flat on your bike” was 
a prepositional phrase. We are won- 
dering if you meant infinitive phrase. 
We have been taught that a preposi- 
tional phrase cannot be the object of 
a verb, 

L. G., Centennial H. S., Pueblo, Colo. 


You think you've found an error? We 
know you've found an error—and a 
great big Brobdingnagian one at that! 
A whopper, in short! Of course, we 
meant infinitive phrase. If we promise 
to go into the woods, and eat a nice, 
fat worm, will you forgive us? All right, 
make it two worms. And thanks for 
keepirg such a sharp lookout on old 


Slim. 
a . . 


Please tell me the correct pronuncia- 
tion and meaning for the word recapitu- 
late. 

D. H., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 

You pronounce it: Ree ka PIT you 
late. After you've made a long speech, 
you summarize the main points of the 
speech — you recapitulate. 


Not long ago my history teacher 
used this word: nepotism. How could 
this word be used in everyday vocabu- 
lary and what is its origin? 

L. F., San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 





The word nepotism comes from the 
Latin nepos,, which means nephew. 
Nepotism is giving jobs or “dispensing 
patronage” to people simply because 
they are your relatives. 


Wasn't there an error in the March 8 
issue, page 12, in the answers to the 
crossword puzzle of the March 1 issue? 
As I understand it, a “fish without 
bones” is a fillet. In your answers it was 
spelled filet. 

M. A. W., Kingfisher, Okla. 


Right you are —and right we are, 
too! Take another look at the puzzle 
definitions on page 12, March 1 issue, 
and you'll find that No, 18 across reads: 
Meat or fish with no bones (French). 
Filet is French; fillet is the English or 
Americanized version of the French 
word. There’s a difference in pronuncia- 
tion, too. Filet (French) is pronounced 
FEE LAY (equal accent on each syl- 
lable). Fillet is pronounced FIL let 
(accent on first syllable). 

* o o 


Was your use of “busses,” as the 
plural of “bus,” correct? 
M. G. M., St. Charles, Iil. 


Webster gives both. Our rule and 


that of the major bus companies is 
“buses.” 
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Watch Your Language! 


We've covered the present, past, and future tenses 
now — and you've all been good scouts (we think) about 
swallowing (we hope) those irregular verbs. 

Today we're going a little farther with tense (time), 
We all understand the present, past, and future, but 
there are other kinds of tense we frequently use in writ- 
ing or talking. Look at these two sentences: 


1. I was in Centra! High School for four years. 
2. I have been in Central High School for four years. 


In which sentence is somebody staying in high school 
longer than he should? That’s right: sentence 2. Why? 
Let’s see: 

(1) “I was (past tense) in Central High School for 
four years” means that you are no longer in school. You 
spent four years there and now you're out. That’s what 
the past tense tells us. 

(2) “I have been in Central High School for four 
years” means that you entered in 1944—and you are 
still there. 

Notice that have been gives us a sense of two kinds 
of time: the past (the four years up to 1948) and the 
present (you are still in school). 

This is the present perfect tense. We use it to tell about 
something that happened in the past and is still taking 
place in the present. 

How to form the present perfect tense? Just add have 
or has to the past participle of the verb. Have and has 
are called auxiliary or helping verbs (except when they 
are used alone: I have a hat). Let’s take a sample verb 
and work this out now. 


Present Tense Past Tense Past Participle 


am ¢ was been 
1. I am here. (Now — present.) 
2. I was here. (Past — but I’m not any more.) 
8. I have been here (present perfect) for six months. 
(I arrived six months ago — past. I’m still here — present.) 
See what we've done here? We’ve taken the past par- 
ticiple and put have before it. Presto! Present perfect. 
There are two things to remember about the past par- 
ticiple: 
1. Don’t use it alone. Put have or has before it. 
Don’t Say Say 
I seen my mother. I have seen my mother, 
2. Don’t use the past participle for the past 
Don’t Say Say 
I done it yesterday. I did-it yesterday. 


CLASS. 





Now pull your belt in a notch or so, get your chin up, 
and let’s see what you can do. You know two of the 
principal parts of the irregular verbs — present and past. 


Now all you have to do is learn the past participle and 


you're on Easy Street. 


Present Tense Past Tense Past Participle 
am was been 
beat beat beaten 
become became become 
begin began begun 
blow blew blown 


In each of the following sentences, fill in the blanks 
with the proper tense form —past or present perfect. 
Three points for each. Total, 30. 


a, Ie 108, fT nee 


(am) 


a champion sprinter. 


2. You 





a new man in the last few days. 
(become) 


8. Our team before. 


(beat) 


4. When I was a child, I soap bubbles. 


(blow) 


5. I _____ here all day, 


(am) 


6. We the Cubs in our last game. 


(beat) 


7. Last night, the wind the chimney down. 


(blow) 


8. I ______ this math problem five times and I can’t 
(begin) 


get the right answer. 


9. Marilyn —___ 
(begin) 


to work in 1945, 


unbearable. 
(become) 


10. John, your manners 


My score 
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Are You Spellbound? 


Let’s take a few more words often misspelled because 
they look and sound almost like other words. 

: Consul — Counsel — Council 

Consul — one who represents his government in another 
country. 

Ex: When you visit another country, get in touch with 
the American consul. 

Counsel means an adviser, advice or to advise. 

Ex: He hired the best counsel (legal) he could. 

Ex: Follow only the best counsel (advice). 

Ex: I counsel (advise) you to play straight. 

Council — a legal or advisory body. 

Ex: The Council of Foreign Ministers, 


Formally — Formerly 


Formally means according to certain rules or regula- 
tions. 

Ex: He was formally inducted as club leader. 

Formerly — at another time, some time ago. 

Ex: Chester Bowles was formerly head of OPA. 


A. If a word is misspelled in any of these sentences, 
underscore the word and spell it correctly in one of the 
spaces below. Two points for each. Total, 10. 


. He was formally our principal. 

2. He had the best legal council obtainable. 

3. To consul others is easy. 

. Our civic council is working well. 

5. The coach was formerly introduced to the 
school during an assembly program. 











My score 


B. Now here it is, that really tough spelling test. Find 
the misspelled word in each of the following groups of 
words and spell it correctly in the space at the right. 
Three points for each. Total, 30. 


1. abscess affidavit heiroglyphics 





2. vacuum  friccasee 





chrysanthemum 


affilliated 


3. almanac pinnacle 





. gherkin maccaroon 





asphyxiated 


5. rythm propeller _ psychology 


. absence anonymous accellerator 





. cinamon prophecy hydrangeas 





. abysmal _ brocoli picnicking 





. catarh remembrance 





dyspepsia 


. alotted scissors esophagus 





My score mess 


Words to the Wise 


A. In Column A you'll find a list of words which often 
do double duty. Match each word with a pair of phrases 
in Column B. For example: Bank, the first word in Col- 


umn A, can mean “to deposit in a bank” or “to rely on.” 
It fits into two phrases under f in Column B. 

Count 2 points for each of the five remaining words 
you link correctly with phrases. Total, 10. 


COLUMN A COLUMN B 
——s_ . the . of interest 
oe 
Zz. rate 2 iene COPNGE 
Sede Geel 
3. nip . to for an exam 
to a suitcase 
. cram ee facts 
to lose 
hina: tne 
to _______ in the bud 
. face . to your money 
to ____. On a promise 


. shady 


My score 


B. Each phrase below can be translated into a pair 
of homonyms. Phrase 1. below, for instance, can be “hom- 
onymized” into a chic sheik; and Phrase 2. into a sweet 
suite. 

Count 2 points for each of the remaining ten phrases 
which you can turn into homonyms. Total, 20. 


1. A well-dressed Arab chief. 

. A darling little apartment. 

. To inscribe correctly, 

. What a totall 

. A bright and cheerful boy. 

. Sixty minutes for us. 

. A just price for a train ride. 

. A chief rule of conduct. 

. Paper under a paper weight. 

. A wooden plank drilled full of holes. 


. A lazy person who is adored. 
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. A warlike military official. 


My score mms = ~=Ss_—“ My total score 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
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NOW ON THE 


QaG 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 





FINGER FORM KEYS... 


designed to cradle your finger tips! 


The New Royal Portable introduces 
the most dramatic typewriter improve- 
ment in years... 


FINGER FORM KEYS! Imagine a 
typewriter key which follows the very 
contour of your own finger! Specifically 
designed to cradle your finger tips when 
they strike the keys! 


This remarkable Royal improvement 
brings a new comfort, a new ease of 
operation, a new speed to typing! 

And the New Royal Portable—the 
most modern typewriter ever designed— 














brings you so much more besides! 

BEAUTY! Not merely beauty to look 
at and admire, but beauty put to work! 
Beauty that makes typing easier and 
faster! 

Henry Dreyfuss, famous designer, in- 
corporated his world-renowned styling 
into the New Royal Portable to help 
make it the World’s First Truly Modern 
Portable Typewriter. 

Many More Improvements 
SPEED SPACER! Aspace bar built right 
into the framework of the typewriter! 
Only the New Royal Portable has it! 
With SPEED SPACER, there’s nothing 


to impede spacing action . . . nothing 
to hurdle when using the space bar! 





RAPID RIBBON CHANGER! Only 
Royal gives you this dramatic improve- 
ment which takes the fuss and muss out 
of installing a new ribbon! 

“MAGIC” MARGIN! Only Royal 
gives you a margin-setting device which 
makes all other portable margin setting 
obsolete! Just position the carriage, 
flick your finger, and “‘Magic” Margin 
does the rest! 

Literally, there are dozens of other 
features which make this Royal—more 
than ever—the World’s No. 1 Portable! 

See the New Royal Portable! See the 
Portable so easy to look at... so 
easy to operate, that all others seem 
old-fashioned! Two models: The new 
Quiet De Luxe; The new Arrow. 


m= vew ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World's First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter 


“*Magic”’ is a registered trade-mark of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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CHARACTERS 
Mr. GoLpBIN 
Mr. GOMPERS 
VOICES 


ANNOUNCER 
OLIVER BEAN 
JULIE DRESSLER 


ANNOUNCER: Our scene is the New 
York test studio of a large motion pic- 
ture company where young discoveries 
are first photographed to determine 
their screen possibilities. Cameras, 
lights and scenery litter the large room 
which is deserted except for a little man 
who sits stiffly on a chair in one of the 
corners. He is obviously nervous, for his 
eyes flit uneasily about the tangle of 
movie equipment and when the door 
opens to admit a lovely young girl, he 
scrambles awkwardly to his feet. She 
approaches him, smiling. . . . 

Juri (Fading in): Excuse me. Are 
you Mr. Bean? 

Oxtver: Oh...er... 
Yes! I’m Mr Bean. 

Jute: I’m Julie Dressler. I believe 
we're going to do a scene together. 


no. I mean 


Permission to broadcast this play may be 
secured by arrangement with Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Permission for school produc- 
tion or broadcast of this play is granted 
royalty free, provided that the following 
announcement is made over the air at the 
time of the broadcast: “This is a Scholastic 
Radio Guild play presented through the 
courtesy of Scholastic Magazines.” This 
play may not be reproduced, nor copies of 
all or any part of it made. Copyrighted 
by Scholastic Corporation, 1940. 
















Ncreen 
Test 


Oxiver: I'm sorry . .. I mean I get 
confused here. How do you do? 

Juxze: How do you do, I don’t blame 
you for getting upset. It is a frighten- 
ing place. Has Mr. Gompers been here 
yet? 

Oxiver: Mr. Gonfpers? Now let me 
see . . . Gompers . . . Gompers. Who? 

Jutm: He's casting head — stocky 
man, small moustache—in charge of 
tests for Saul Goldbin. 

Ouiver: Yes, of course. How slow of 
me — he’s the one I saw. Yes, of course. 
Very sorry. 

Jutte: Well, has he been here? 

Oxiver: Who? Mr, Gompers? Oh no 
—I haven’t seen him. 

Jute: Well I suppose he'll be late. 
But this will be a good chance to run 
over our scene a few times. 

Oxiver: Our scene? 

Juuie: Yes. 

Oxtver: Oh, yes. Our scene .. . of 
course. That would be splendid. 

Juxm: You see this is my first test 
and I want to be very sure of the lines 
because once those cameras begin to 
turn and those lights go on, I’m afraid 
I'll get’ nervous and forget everything. 

Oxtver: Oh! I’m so happy to hear 
you say that, Miss... ? 

Juuie: Dressler. Julie Dressler. 

Outver: Of course, excuse me. But 
I'm so happy to hear that someone else 
feels the same way. I've been nervous 


ay \ 


By Burgess Meredith 


for days —ever since I got that call — 
I wonder if we could call this off and 
do it some other time. Sometime when 
I’m feeling better. Tomorrow perhaps? 
(Sound: Door open.) 

Jutre (Down): Ssssssh! Be quiet. 
Here comes Gompers. No, don’t post- 
pone it. We'll never get another test. 

Gompers (Fading on): Hello there, 
Julie, my girl. Sorry to be late but I got 
some great news for you. Guess who's 
here? 

Jutm: Why . . . I don’t know, I’m 
sure, Mr. Gompers. 

Gompers: None other than the great 
Saul Goldbin himself. Just flew in from 
the coast. Those still pictures of yours 
got him all steamed up. He wants to 
see you make this test. 

JuLre: Sau' Goldbin! Here to see 
me...!! 

Gompers: Yes siree, baby. I told him 
you were good. Now he can see for 
himself. Hey, by the way, where’s 
Bean? Someone said he was here al- 
ready. 

Jute: This is Mr. Bean. 

Gompers: What? 

Bean: H’ d’j do? 

Gompers: Say, what's goin’ on here? 
I told my secretary to ask George Bean 
to do me the favor of helping you out 
on this test. And look what shows up. 
He ain't George Bean. Say, who are 
you, Buddy? 

Bean: 'm...er...I'm... 

Jute: Listen, Mr. Gompers. He’s 
frightened to death. His name is Bean, 
too. He told me a little while ago. 

Gomprers: Well, how did he get here? 

Juuie: I don’t know ...I... I sup- 
pose your secretary made a mistake. 

Gompers: That dumb dame! She 
called the wrong Bean. Now what are 
we going to do? Goldbin here from the 
coast....The crew comes on in fifteen 
minutes, ... Honest, that dame has 
pulled some bad ones but this wins 
prizes. Whatta mess, whatta mess! 

Jute: Could we postpone it? 

Gompers: Postpone it! With the big 
boss waiting to see you! He'd fire me 
like a skyrocket! 

Juuie: Mr. Gompers. Maybe this chap 
can do it. You’ve rehearsed it, haven’t 
you, Mr. Bean? 

Brean: Rehearsed...? Well, er... 

Jum: Yes. See, he’s rehearsed it. 

Gompers: What's he gonna do it in 
— pantomime? 

Juve: He can act it. I'm sure he can, 
Mr. Gompers. We must try it. There’s 
nothing else todo, = - 
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Gomrers: I guess you're right at 
that, Julie. We gotta de something. 
Have you had any experience, Mr. 
Bean? 

BEAN: : work at present for A. F, 
Blowhein. 

Gompers: Blowhein? 

BEAN: In Jersey. It’s a dye works. 

Gompers (Groaning): Oh, my lord! ! 
Julie, we'll have to cancel the test. 

Jutm: Please, Mr, Gompers. It’s not 
fair. 

Gompers: I'm sorry, Julie... but 
this man’s never been on the stage. 

Bean; Pardon me. You will forgive 
me for speaking... but I have been. 

Gompers: Well, well . . . Supposing 
you tell us about it. 

Bean: Well, it’s quite a story. You 
see, three years ago last month I had 
a vacation — ten days’ summer vacation. 
Now we get two weeks —but at that 
time it was only ten days. 

Gomrers: Very kind of Mr. Blow- 
hein...to give you the time. 

Bean: Yes, wasn’t it. Well, anyway, 
I went to visit an aunt of mine — moth- 
er’s sister — who my mother loved very 
much and asked me before she died to 
be kind to. Aunt Susie herself died last 
year... but as I was saying... I'm 
sorry to be so rambling but I suppose 
it’s because I'm nervous. 

Juuie: You're lots better now. 

Bean: Oh, I am. Indeed I am. But 
to go on, Aunt Susie lived in Carlton, 
New York, beyond Albany, and while 
I was there I went to a fair the village 
firemen were holding. In one tent there 
was a magician, There were two or 
three hundred people there but regard- 


less of that he picked me out—the 


magician did — and asked me to stand 
on the stage and help him. 

GompeErs: I see. 

Bean: Now, all my life I’ve been shy 
in meeting people and it’s very difficult, 
very difficult for me to talk to strangers. 
But that night I saw the lights and 
heard the excitement of the crowd and 
was allowed to hold the big silk hand- 
kerchief the magician gave me...and 
...and I began to feel all excited in 
my stomach and I could feel the hair 
on my head stiffen like when you step 
under an ice shower. 

Jum: Yes, I know exactly how you 
felt. 

Bean: You won't believe it, but I 
wasn’t nervous! I was-very excited but 
very free, That’s the only way I can 
say it—I was free. When he talked I 
answered him right back...and very 
loud . . .and what I said was very funny 
because the people laughed. 

Gompen I'll bet they did. 

Bean: No. It’s not what you think. 
They didn’t laugh at me. It was what 





I said that amused them. That made 
my head tingle more and my stomach 
got warm and happy ... and then when 
he turned away to do a trick I winked 
at the audience and did a dance step... 

Gompers: You'll pardon this inter- 
ruption, Mr. Bean. But the time is get- 
ting short. Is that the extent of your 
experience? 

Bean: That was the end of my pro- 
fessional experience. But I never gave 
up acting. I organized ‘the Blowhein 
Dramatic Club. ; 

Gomrers: I knew it—I knew it! 

Bean: Yes, and we've been very earn- 
est about our rehearsals and three times 
a year for the last two years we have 
performed before the friends and em- 
ployees of the company. 

Jutm: Mr. Gompers, don’t you think 
we ought to start? We should get 
through it at least once. 

Gompers: Okay. But first let me tell 
you, Mr, Bean. By the way, what’s your 
first name? 

Bean: Oliver. 

Gompers: It would be. Well, listen, 
Oliver. I am praying deeply and sin- 
cerely that you are good. This is one of 
those situations—one of those story- 
book things—that never happens. But 
it’s here and let’s hope it works out. 

Bean: Thank you. 

Gompers: All right. Now let’s walk 
through it. You stand there, Oliver, 
behind that chair. You're kinda short 
for her... but...oh, well, let’s go. You 
start, Julie. 

Juri: “When we first came to this 

island 
I felt a comfort at being alone 
Just you and I— but now 
Well now — the articulate 
moon haunts me 


And when you play your fiddle” 


The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
Gompers: That’s your cue, Mr. Bean. 
BEAN: My cue. Oh, yes. Oh... I’m 
«-. gosh, I can hardly speak... 
Jum: You must try. Please, Mr. 
Bean. 
Gompers: Give him the last two 
lines, Julie, “And when... 
Junie: “And when you play your 
fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
Bean: “Oh time alters even here; 
Here where the sands seemed 
ageless before . . . before 
Gompenrs: That’s right. Go on. Go on. 
Brean: “Here where the sands 
seemed ageless before our 
coming.” 


(Door open, voices in background.) 
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Gompers: Here’s the crew! We'll 
have to start in a minute. Go on, Oliver. 
BEAN: “So I'll confess that we were 


...We were wrong 
And the fate we thought we 
lost in the escaping wake 
And the...and the...the... 
Gompers: “And the varied sand... 
Bean: “And the varied sand, has re- 
appeared 
And we are lonely again and 
sad again 
With the same misery... 

Goxtpsin (Fading on): Well, well, 
Gompers. All ready to shoot! Time's 
worth money. Let’s go! 

Gompers: Oh...yes, Mr. Goldbin. 
We're all set. (Up) Harry, your crew 
ready for a take? 

Harry (Off mike): All set, Mr. Gom- 
pers. 

Gompers: O.K. (Down) We don’t 
waste any time around here, Mr. Gold- 
bin. 

Gompers (Up): Start the arcs! Turn 
‘em over! (Re-echoed off) (down) 
That’s the girl, Mr. Goldbin. Think she 
looks as good as the stills? 

Goxpsiw: Plenty good. Can she act? 

Gompers: Just watch her on this 
take. (Up) O.K. Shoot. (Re-echoed) 
(down) Don’t know who the mug is 
with her. Got let in by mistake. 

Gotpsin: That’s O.K. Just want to 
watch her. 

Voice (Off): Quiet! Camera! Sticks! 
Action! 

Jute: “When we first came to this 

island 
I felt a comfort at being alone 
Just you and I — but now 
Well now — the articulate 
moon haunts me 
And when you play your fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
(Pause. ) 
Bean: “Oh, Time alters even here — 
Here where the sands 
Seemed ageless before our’ 
coming 
So I'll confess that we were 
wrong. And the Fate 
We thought we'd lost in the 
escaping wake 
And the varied sand has re- 
appeared 
And we are lonely ‘again and 
sad again 
With the same misery.” 
Juuie: “And yet though we've en- 


countered 

A new unhappiness — with no 
ship 

To take us away this time— 
no land 


(Continued on page 21) 
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GETTING YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


MONEY in the BANK 


‘G7 OU’VE worked four weeks now at 

Y snes Soda Bar,” Ted told his 

sister Phyllis one night at dinner. 

“You work two hours after school every 
day and eight hours on Saturday.” 

“Well, what about it?” Phyllis asked, 
puzzled. 

“You earn $10 a week and I'll bet 
you have nothing to show for it — 
nothing in the way of savings, that is,” 
Ted replied. 

“That, My. Smarty, is where you're 
wrong, Let me show you.” 

Phyllis returned to the table with a 
big medical book and triumphantly 
opened it to page 99. Out popped three 
crisp one dollar bills. 

“There, what do you think of that?” 

“Hmm,” said Ted _ thoughtfully. 
“You've earned $40 and saved $3. You 
plan to take a secretarial course when 
you finish high school. Even if you live 
at home, you'll need at least $400.” 

“I know. That’s why I took the job,” 
Phyllis explained. 

“You'll never have $400 at your pres- 
ent rate of saving. You have about two 
and one-half years to work before you 
enter secretarial school. Let me figure 
it on this paper napkin. If you save $3 
every four weeks, you'll have $97.50 in 
two and one-half years. But you'll need 
to save about $3.10 a week to make 
your $400. 


Plan Your Savings 


“The trouble is,” Phyllis said with a 
worried look, “I Lave so many expenses 
— clothes and — well, there’s never 
much money left to save.” 


“Is that the real problem?” Ted asked. 











Present be NE 


East River 


SAMPLE DEPOSIT SLIP 


“Or are you trying to keep up with 
Sylvia Blessingame? Now don’t get ex- 
cited, Sis. I’m serious. You'd better 
bring your budget up to date — figure 
out what You need for current expenses 
and plan to have enough left over to 
put aside that $3.10 each week. Re- 
member, you got by on a $3-a-week al- 
lowance from Dad before you started 
working. 

“Another thing,” Ted went on, “when 
are you going to graduate from using a 
book for a bank? You’re out in the busi- 
ness world now. Why don’t you go to 
a bank and start a savings account?” 

“I plan to start one just as soon as I 
save enough money,” Phyllis said, a lit- 
tle irritated. 

“It takes only a dollar,” Ted came 
back. “The sooner you start, the sooner 
your interest begins. We were studying 
interest problems in schoo] today. Let’s 
say that you put a dollar — just one 
dollar — in the bank when you're 
eighteen, If you received 4 per cent in- 
terest, added to your, account every six 
months, you'd have $6.40 in the bank 
when you're sixty-five.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Phyllis. “I didn’t 
know interest counted up that much. Of 
course, you receive les; than two per 
cent interest nowadays, but that would 
add up, too. Hmm, I’m going to the 
bank.” 

Two days later Phyllis visited the 
neighborhood bank — one she’d chosen— 
partly because it was convenient to her. 
In the meantime, she’d been doing some 
thinking. The important thing about 
saving, she decided, was regularity — 
a little every pay day. 


STARE. ici AO aS ass We RO tuck SAI Yi Ale 





She knew now that she could meet 
her regular expenses and save $3.50 a 
week. That would give her 40 cents a 
week for emergencies. She'd already 
joined the bank’s 50-cents-a-week 
Christmas Plan, so that was taken care 
of. She decided to start by depositing 
the $3 she'd saved, plus $3.50 she'd re- 
ceived as birthday money. 

A clerk in the savings department 
helped Phyllis fill out a signature card. 
On the signature card there were blanks 
for Phyllis’s signature, address, age, 
employer, etc. The clerk explained that 
the bank asked for her signature in or- 
der to protect her. A record of her sig- 
nature helped guarantee that no one 
else could come to the bank and draw 
money out of her account. 


Save Your Savings 

“Your first deposit, six dollars and 
fifty cents, has been entered in your 
passbook, Miss Goddard,” the clerk ex- 
plained. He showed her that there were 
separate columns for “Deposits” and 
“Withdrawals,” as well as a column 
headed “Balance,” which would always 
show how much money she had in her 
account. Another column was set aside 
for “Interest.” 

Phyllis learned that the bank paid 
1.5 per cent interest and added it to her 
account in her passbook every six 
months. 

“That,” emphasized the clerk, “is to 
repay you for the use of your money. 
All deposits aren’t kept right here in the 
bank, you know. We invest the money 
in other safe businesses, such as build- 
ing projects. We put your money to 
work for you, so we pay you interest in 
return.” 

Every time Phyllis made her weekly 
visit to the bank, 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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That's My Girl ---- 


The story was submitted in the short 
story division of the 1947 Scholastic 
Writing Awards. At that time Anne 
Hopper was 17 years old and a senior 
at Grant High School, Portland, Oregon. 


Her teacher was Miss Lydia Anderson. 


Y GIRL’S the cute type. She has 

green eyes and blonde hair — not 

yellow, just sort of tan. She wears 
it long and usually has a ribbon in it. 
When she wears heels, she looks 
smooth, and even in a skirt and sweater 
she has more class than any other girl 
in school. 

She’s plain daffy when it comes to 
music. Most people can take it or leave 
it, but not Kay. She says she’s going to 
be an opera star, but I tell her she’d 
better stick to the ordinary way of liv- 
ing and just get married and be do- 
mestic. She tells me I don’t know any- 
thing about it and goes right on sing- 
ing. Not that her voice isn’t good. It’s 
really super and she gets to sing all the 
solos for the school chorus. That is, she 
did. But I'm getting ahead of myself. 
I remember the day all of the complica- 
tion started. 

I was standing in the lower hall wait- 
ing for her after school. I'd been there 
for twenty minutes and I was sore. She’s 
always late and never seems to care. 
I might have gone on without her, but 
I wanted to talk to her about the basket- 
ball game that night. I knew she was 
probably in the music room. She’s al- 
ways hanging around the director be- 
cause she thinks he’s “simply divine” 
—artistic and all that. 

I had just decided to go on to Pete’s 
drug store and wait for her there when 
she came flying down the stairs to the 
lower hall. She had her coat half on, a 
stack of books in one hand and a green 
kerchief in the other. While she apol- 
ogized for being late—again—she piled 
her books in my arms and put on her 
bandana. She seemed unusually excited 
and said she had “something terrific” 
to tell me. I managed to get het out the 
door and headed toward Pete’s before 
she bubbled over with information. 

“Oh, Teddy, guess what!” 

She knows I hate to be called Teddy, 
so I tried to look as uninterested as I 
could. She didn’t notice, though, and 
went right on talking. 

“Mr. Carlson says he wants the 
choral department to put on an op- 
eretta this spring—not a small one, but 








a full-scale production. Tryouts for the 
parts are going to be held next week. 
I can hardly wait! The leading part is 
wonderful. Mr. Carlson thinks I have a 
good chance. Of course, the kids have 
to vote on it, but oh, Ted, just think!” 
She looked as if she were walking on 
pink fluffy clouds. 

I tried to break into the conversation. 
“Hey, Kay, about the game tonight —” 














KT. 


It wasn’t any use; she didn’t even hear 
me. Already she was dreaming of play- 
ing the lead in the operetta. I resigned 
myself to the fact, hoping a soda would 


bring her around to my level of conver 
sation — basketball. 

Even at Pete’s, over our sodas, she 
was still telling me details. “You know, 
Ted,” she said, “Tm a little worried — 


about the tryouts, I mean. That new 








girl, Helen Baxter, is trying for the same 
part. I haven’t heard her sing, but some 
of the kids say she’s good. Of course I 
have Mr. Carlson on my side, but it’s 
really the kids in the chorus that count. 
They vote on the person they think does 
the part best.” 

For the first time that afternoon, I 
was genuinely interested. That girl, 
Helen Baxter, was in my geometry class 
—and what a whiz at math! She was 
good-looking and seemed to be a pretty 
swell girl. Being new, though, she prob- 
ably didn’t know many kids. I couldn't 
help thinking what a good thing this 
would be for Kay, whether she realized 
it or not. She needed competition; she'd 
never had to struggle for anything in 
her life. But still —the operetta meant 
so much to her. I tried to be comfort- 
ing and told her not to worry. It would 
turn out okay, I said. 


Soe went over to talk to some girls 
in a booth and I talked to a couple 
of fellows. The big topic of conversation 
was the game that night and everyone 
was telling me to make lots of points. 


I was embarrassed, as I always am, 


when people start telling me I’m good. 
Oh, don’t think that I’m not! I really 
am, and last game I was high point 
man. It’s just that I don’t want people 
to think I'm conceited or anything. Kay 
finally got through talking to the girls 
and came over and stood by me. She 
talked to the fellows, knowing all the 
right things to say, and they laughed at 
her jokes. Pretty soon we left. Kay had 
to go home and practice. She always 
does. On the way home she didn’t say 
much, and I knew she was probably 
thinking about Helen. I left her at home 
and told her I'd pick her up for the 
game around seven. 

We won the game by two points and 
everyone at school was happy for a 
few days. We had a pretty good set-up 
for the district championship. 

Thursday came, the day for the op- 
eretta tryouts. Kay had practiced on 
the songs all week long and she was 
almost in a nervous frenzy. I'd been 
noticing Helen Baxter in math class. 
She seemed to have plenty of poise. 
Even Thursday morning she was calm 
and collected, while Kay was running 
around in circles. 

By afternoon I was nervous, too. The 
tryouts were scheduled immediately 
after school. I went to the music room 
and sat down in the back row of chairs. 
Most of the kids there were chorus 
members, but there were a few like me. 
I hoped it wouldn't last too long. I was 
due at basketball practice in half an 
hour. 

‘Kay looked back and saw me, so she 
came and sat with me until her tum 
came. She tried to be casual, but I 
could see that she was nervous. When 


she left to go up on the stage, she 
gripped my hand for a moment — almost 
desperately, I thought. I tried to smile 
reassuringly, and then she was gone. 

She looked lonely up on the platform 
and I felt my own hands grow clammy 
as she nodded to her accompanist. The 
song sounded fine to me and I watched 
the faces of the chorus members. They 
were non-committal, and seemed inter- 
ested in what was coming. 

I couldn’t help: admiring the next 
girl. Helen was taller than Kay and her 
hair was darker. She walked proudly 
erect, each step spelling confidence. 
When she sang, her voice seemed to 
life the hearts of everyone in the room 
except mine. Poor Kay! I wondered how 
she’d take it if she lost. When Helen 
finished, I watched closely. The com- 
mittee and Mr. Carlson were in confer- 
ence. Mr. Carlson turned to the girls 
and Kay went up on the stage again. 
I knew they had to sing once more be- 
fore the students voted. The clock on 
the wall showed the time to be five 
after four. I couldn’t wait for the deci- 
sion. Slipping out the door as quietly 
as possible, I headed for the gym. 

The coach gave us a real workout, 
so I didn’t have much time to worry 
about Kay. Going home, though, I 
stopped at her house. She opened the 
door for me and I could see she’d been 
crying. My heart sank and I just stood 
there awkwardly. 

Her voice was hard and bitter. “Well, 
Ted, I'm a flop. The little girl from the 
country won. And I’m the one who's 
going to be a great opera star! That’s a 
laugh on me. I guess youre right. 
Maybe I'd better stop trying to be dif- 
ferent and come down to earth.” She 
choked on the last word and turned 
away from me. 

I was miserable, as I always am when 
a girl cries. I tried to say something. 
“Gee, Kay, don’t take it that way. May- 
be—maybe you'll get another part.” 
The instant it was out, I regretted it. 

She whirled and faced me, her eyes 
blazing. “Oh, yes, they offered one to 
me —the part of the maid. I was so 
furious, I didn’t even answer them. I 
turned and walked out. Perhaps you 
think it would be great to play the part 
of the maid when you're aching to have 
the lead.” She was too angry for tears, 
and her last words were sharp. “You're 
like the rest of them. You might as well 
leave, Ted, if that’s all you can say.” 

She slammed the door behind me 
and I went down the street toward 
home, my spirits dragging in the dust. 
Life was no longer bright, I decided. 
I was in mourning. 

School went on as usual. The basket- 
ball team rolled in victory after victory. 
I knew that plans for the operetta were 
going ahead because Helen Baxter was 
often absent from class. Even so, I be- 





gan to hear more and more_about the 
girl. She had been “discovered.” Some 
of the good fellows in school were tak- 
ing her out and the girls had accepted 
her in their select groups. 

I saw Kay in the hall once in a while. 
She was always alone and she walked 
straighter and more proudly than ever. 
Her usually laughing mouth was drawn 
tight in determination. Determination 
for what, I wondered. She spoke to me 
and I tried to be friendly, but my pride 
also had been hurt. I forced myself to 
date other girls, but it seemed strange 
not to be dancing with Kay; seeing not 
Kay, but someone else laughing beside 
me in a movie; buying a banana split for 
Sally or Pat, but not for Kay. 

She saw me once when I was with 
some of the kids at Pete’s. We were all 
sitting in a booth talking and eating. 
The girl I was with had just cracked a 
corny joke (that’s one reason I went 
with her—she could make me forget 
about things) and I was knocking my- 
self out laughing. I looked up and Kay 
was standing there, just staring at me 
with a hurt look in her eyes. Then she 
turned around and walked out. After 
that, the jokes weren’t funny. 


went to the operetta, but I went 
alone. I just couldn’t take a girl be- 
cause I kept remembering that this was 
to have been Kay’s big night. 

I sat with two of my buddies near 
the back of the auditorium. I looked 
for Kay but she was nowhere to be 
seen. A sick feeling came over me. 
Surely she’d come. Even if she had re- 
fused the minor part, she'd come to 
sing in the chorus. 

Mom had made me wear a tie and 
it got tighter and tighter as the time 
wore on —I got so tired waiting for the 
darn thing to start. Two girls back of 
me were talking. I couldn’t help listen- 
ing because they were almost yelling 
in my ear. One of them was excited. 
“Did you hear about Marge? She was 
taken to the hospital this afternoon with 
appendicitis.” 

The other girl answered. “How can 
the operetta go on? Wasn't she the 
maid?” 

That was the part Kay had been of- 
fered. A “consolation prize,” as she 
put it. My curiosity had been aroused, 
but the conversation was at an end. 

Again I looked for Kay, but still she 
wasn’t there. I was afraid to say it, but 
it was true — she hadn’t come. She had 
been a coward and had stayed at home. 
Knowing every note of every part, she 
had been afraid to see someone else 
play the role she had wanted so much 
to do. 

I wasn’t excited when the curtain be- 
gan to rise and the chorus sang the 
opening song. I was thinking of the girl 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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“I tried leading colas in paper cups,” 
says Gilbert Roland, “and discovered 
Royal Crown Cola was the best-tasting 
by far!” Try cool, refreshing RC your- 
self. Two full glasses in each bottle. 
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Money in the Bank 


(Concluded from page 16) 


posit slip. On it she wrote her account 
number (as stamped on her passbook), 
her name and address, and the amount 
she was depositing. She quickly learned 
how to fill in the amount in the proper 
columns — paper money went under 
Bills, change under Coins, and the check 
she received from Aunt Emma went un- 
der Checks. 

Phyllis’s first experience with with- 
drawal slips came when she loaned Ted 
thirty dollars for a bike he needed to 
pedal to and from the. filling station 
where he worked. 

The slip read, “Pay to myself or ——— 


or bearer, ——— Dollars.” Since she her- 
self presented the slip at the bank, she 
crossed out “or ——— or bearer,” leav- 


ing only “Pay to myself.” If she had 
given her passbook to Ted, and asked 
him to make the withdrawal for her, 
she would have crossed out everything 
but “bearer.” At first Phyllis was puz- 
zled about the “or ———” part. The clerk 
told her that, if she owed money, she 
could fill in the blank with the name 
of the person whom she wished to re- 
pay. The bank would then send that 
person a check or money order for the 
amount Phyllis specified. 

Phyllis filled in “Thirty” before the 
“Dollars,” and “30” after the dollar 
sign in the lower lefthand corner of the 
slip. Then she handed the slip, along 
with her passbook, to the clerk at the 
same window where she always made 
her deposits. 


Invest Your Savings 


“Don’t forget,” Phyllis explained to 
Ted, “that I own three Government 
bonds. That money will help me with 
extra expenses when I take my secre- 
tarial course. By the way, have you 
looked into the subject of buying Gov- 
ernment bonds since we held our fam- 
ily meeting?” 

This is what Ted told his sister. 






Government bonds are a safe invest- 
ment. They're easy to buy — at the 
U. S. Post Office, a bank, or through a 
school savings program. For Series E 
bonds you may buy a ten-cent savings 
stamp and save the stamps until you 
have $18.75 to buy a bond. When the 
bond matures (in ten years), you'll re- 
ceive $25.00 from the Government — 
$6.25 of this amount is your interest 
money. This is an interest rate of about 
2.9 per cent. 

You can sel] your bond within sixty 
days after you've purchased it by turn- 
ing it in to the Post Office or bank. You’d 
be wise, though, to keep it the full ten 
years. Many young people buy Govern- 
ment bonds so they'll have money to 
use for college education or to start a 
business. 

If you'd started buying Government 
bonds when you were eight years old, 
you could cash them when you're 
eighteen and collect the full $25. 

“Does Dad believe in buying stocks 
and bonds issued by private businesses?” 
Phyllis wanted to know. 

“As an investment, yes — those of 
well-established firms whose futures 
seem secure,” Ted replied. 

“How do you explain what a bond 
is?” Phyllis asked. 

“It’s a share in a mortgage held 
against a firm. Bonds usually offer 
smaller cash returns than stocks be- 
cause the money is more secure. Also, 
income returns are more regular. Stocks 
are shares of ownership in a company.” 

“Thanks, chum,” Phyllis grinned. 
“Remind me to buy a couple of dozen 
shares of stock in your filling station — 
when you get it.” 





Geometry 
Given: I love you. 
To prove: You love me. 
1. I love you. 
2. Therefore, I am a lover. 
3. All the world loves a lover. 
4. You are all the world to me. 


5. Therefore, you love me, 
Chieftain 
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That's My Girl 


(Concluded from page 18) 


I had admired for so long, the girl who 
had worn my Hi-Y pin for seven 
months, two weeks, and. three days — 
and in a rage had given it back. 

One of the fellows nudged me as 
Helen Baxter came out on the stage 
and sang her first song. There was no 
doubt about it; she could sing and she 
was easy on the eyes. 

The next person who eame on was 
the maid. She was quick and cute, and 
everyone in the audience smiled. I sat 
up straight in my chair to see who it 
was. Everyone else must have done the 
same thing, because a murmur ran 
through the student audience down 
front. Still I didn’t catch on — not until 
she sang. 

On the first note, I nearly fell into 
the aisle. Kay! Suddenly I felt happy 
and free—not weighted down any- 
more. The audience laughed; they 
loved her. The words seemed to ring 
inside my head. I thought, “That’s my 
girl.” 
It was like that all the way through. 
Kay got as much applause as Helen, 
and I was happier and happier every 
minute. I couldn’t think of any explana- 
tion for it except that in desperation 
they must have called Kay, knowing 
that she knew the part. I kept thinking 
that fate must have had a hand in the 
other girl's acute appendicitis. 

Afterwards I pushed through the 
crowd around the stage. I couldn’t find 
her so I asked where she was. The kids 
smiled; I knew what they meant. They 
were thinking that things were o.k. 
again; Ted was waiting for Kay again. 
I finally found out that she’d gone 
home. 

I sprinted out the front door and 
down the old familiar street. As I neared 
Pete’s, I slowed my pace and peered 
in, but she wasn’t there. Then as I sped 
on toward her house, I saw her ahead 
of me, walking slowly. 

She wasn’t surprised to see me. All 
she said was, “Hello, Ted.” 

We walked on down the street as we 
had done so many times in the months 
before. We didn’t talk because when 
there’s nothing to say, we keep still. 

We turned in at her house and went 
up to the porch. She didn’t see me 
fumble at my sweater for the pin. 
When I offered it to her, she looked at 
me and said, “Oh, Ted.” 

I knew in those words she was beg- 
ging forgiveness for everything. 

I walked home in clouds that 
bounced under my feet. I was at peace 
with the world because Kay was my 


girl again. For the first time in a month . 


I whistled as I went in the gate and 
up the walk. 
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Screen Test 
(Continued from page 15) 


Gompers (Up): Cut! Kill the lights! 
Retake! 

Goxpsin: No. Wait on that. Hold it! 

Gompers (Up): Wait! !! Hold it! 

Gotppin: We've got those two 
speeches of hers. Just print those and 
I'll fly them right back to the coast. 
She’s great! Why waste more film? 

Gompers: O.K., Mr. Goldbin. (Up) 
Kill everything! Break! 

(Voices off mumbling and fade.) 

Juur: Oh, Mr. Bean, Could I talk to 
you before you go? 

Bean: Yes. Pardon me. ( Sniff) ) Bad 
cold. 

Juum: Listen, Oliver. No, look at me. 
That’s right. You mustn’t feel badly. 

Bean: I'm afraid I spoiled it for you. 

Juuie: Don’t worry about me. You 
didn’t spoil it. Just the other way round. 
It’s hard to describe but — in some way 
— you made me say those speeches bet- 
ter than I would have with someone 
else. I forgot about myself. 

Bean: I could never forgive myself 
if I had ruined it for you. Because — 

Jou: Yes, Oliver ...? 

Bean: Well... it’s only this. This is 
as far as I should go. Perhaps it was 
too far — but I braved it out. It’s a ter- 
rible thing this... well, this excitement 
of the theater. I braved it once and 
really honestly — this was enough. 

Juiz: I understand, Oliver. 

Bean: As a matter of fact, even if 
they odered me a job here I couldn't 
take it because my boss said he'd let 
me off today, but it was the last time. 

Jute: The last time? 

Bean: I mean I couldn't afford to 
give up my position at Blowhein’s per- 
manently, And anyway I’m too involved 
with the club now. I’m president. 

Juuie: That... that’s fine... Oliver. 

BEAN: By the way, Miss...er... 
Miss...? 

Juie: Dressler. 

BEAN: Dressler. I'll never forget your 
name again as long as I live. 

Jui: Why? 

BEAN: Bevause I'll be watching for 
you always— from now on. I'll hope 
and watch and pray for you. Then some 
day I'll take my club to our local theater 
and we will sit all along in a row and 
there will be a lot of announcements 
and music and then — suddenly — your 
name will flash up—Julie Dressler — 
and then... then you, yourself, will 
come.out, There on the screen. And I 
will sit a little straighter and smile in a 
familiar way and all the members of the 
club will stop breathing because they 
will know that you and I worked to- 
gether once upon a time. (Pause) Well 
... goodbye... Miss Dressler. 

Jute: Goodbye . . . Oliver. :, 
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FREE! 


A few copies of the 
1947 Sports Show 
cartoon books are 
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Write Spalding, 
Dept.SM, 19 Beek- 
man St., New York 
8, N.Y. 











® Not long ago, we said that we’d be 
happy to publish student book reviews 
in this column, Readers in Lower Merion 
Senior H.S., Ardmore, Pa., took us up 
on the offer. To celebrate Pan-American 
Day (Apr. 14), they have written us 
reviews of some books on Latin Ameri- 
ca. They are members of The Latin 
American Club which has helped build 
up a Latin American Collection in their 
high school library. Miss Nora Thomp- 
son is their faculty adviser. 


OF THE NIGHT WIND’S TELLING, by E. 
Adams Davis. Univ. Oklahoma Press. 
1946. $3. Reviewed by Mary Ann 
Stever. 

How much thought have you given 
to our neighbors south of the border? 
Surely, at some time you must have 
wondered about them, their customs, 
and their life in general. Of the Night 
Winds Telling is a collection of old 
Mexican legends which gives a picture 
of superstitious but charming people. 

Part of these stories relate the beliefs 
of the early Mexicans concerning the 
mighty power of the gods. The other 
section of the book presents legends 
of the City of Mexico. 


EAGLE OF GUATEMALA, JUSTO RU- 
FINO BARRIOS, by Alice Raine. Har- 
court Brace. 1948. Reviewed by David 
Shultz. 

To the people of Guatemala, the 
name of Justo Rufino Barrios is syn- 
onymous with democracy. Mrs. Raine 





shows how a humble low-born Guate- 
malan with a burning desire for a dem- 
ocratic government endeared himself 
to his countrymen. The greater part 
of the book is actual history. The hard- 
ships and disappointments that Barrios 
overcame before his dream was realized 
rival any fictional plot conceivable. 


JUAREZ, HERO OF MEXICO, by Nina 
Brown Baker. Vanguard. 1942. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Barbara Freney. 

A jump from his uncle’s shepherd 
boy to President of Mexico was indeed 
quite a jump for an ordinary Indian 
peasant. Yet, such was the accomplish- 
ment of the Mexican Lincoln. 

All his life Juarez tried to lead his 
fellowmen in the struggle to rid their 
ccuntry of its self-seeking rulers. When 
one of these, the “childish” Emperor 
Maximilian, finally felt the hand of jus- 
tice, Juarez had his chance to help his 
country in a new start toward a sunny 
horizon. 


VILLAGE IN THE SUN, by Dane Chan- 
dos. Putnam. 1945. $2.75. Reviewed 
by Jeannette Woolford. 

Village in the Sun is written in the 
glorious technicolor of a Mexican sun- 
set. It describes the lazy, easy life of 
the very small Mexican village of Ajijic. 
Chandos tells in a charming, unaffected 
way of the experiences he had buying 
property and getting a house built. He 
gives you the feel of everyday life in 
a Mexican village. 


DOM PEDRO OF BRAZIL, by Mildred 
Criss. Dodd, Mead. 1945. $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Guita Zimmerman. 

The rise and defeat of Brazil's loyal 
and understanding emperor is depicted 
by Mildred Criss in her exciting and 
heart-warming Dom Pedro of Brazil. 
The book carries us along with the em- 
peror through his many trials and tribu- 


Lower Merion H. S. students choose books from their Latin American shelf. 





lations as he tries to make Brazil a 
noble nation of well-educated and loyal 
people. He establishes schools, mu- 
seums, and libraries. His one mistake 
is spoiling his daughter who causes 
his downfall. 


MEXICAN FOLK PLAYS, by Josephina 
Niggli. Univ. North Carolina Press. 
1938. $2.50. Reviewed by Sara 
Carter. 


Are you interested in reading drama? 
If so, here is a delightful collection of 
five short plays written by a Mexican 
about her native region. “Sunday Costs 
Five Pesos” is a hilarious comedy about 
two women who decide that it is too ex- 
pensive to scratch each other’s face on 
Sunday for in their village-“a woman 
who starts a fight on Sunday must pay 
five pesos.” Show-people, the dramatic 
society of our school, has presented 
“Sunday Costs Five Pesos” with great 
success, 


DUST ON MY HEART, by Neill James. 
Scribner's. 1946. $3. Reviewed by 
Barbara Freney. 

This story of a “petticoat vagabond” 
who travels through the enchanting 
land of Mexico holds one’s interest. 
With an interpreter and an American 
sleeping bag, she roughs it in the dry 
country of the Otomies. With excite- 
ment equal to that of the natives, she 
witnesses a Mexican Fiesta, climaxed, 
naturally, by a bull fight. In Oaxaca our 
traveler visits the famous mica mines 
which supply the United States with 
80 per cent of its mica. She is the only 
person in the world who has survived 
a 1,000-foot fall from a volcano. 


THE LAND OF THE PHEASANT AND 
THE DEER, by Antonio Mediz Bolio. 
Published in Mexico. Reviewed by 
Sally Sayer. 

With the beautiful simplicity of an 
unfolding flower, these legends of the 
Maya are related. They lose none of 
their gracefulness by translation into 
English; the strength and quiet wisdom 
of the Indian still walk through the 
pages. The strange style carries one 
away to the exotic land oi the Maya. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN ROUNDABOUT, 
by Agnes Rothery. Dodd, Mead. 
1944. $2.50. Reviewed by Georgia 
Barclay. 

There are beauty and mystery in the 
six small republics which make up Cen- 
tral America. Five of them—Guatemala, 
Honduras, E] Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica—won their independence 
from Spain in the 19th century. Most 
of the population in two of them is 
Indian; but white people of European 
descent live in big plantation houses. 
When the Pan-American Highway is 
completed, more people will travel 
through this land of enchantment. 
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“Just wait... 


we'll be up there, too!” 






UD where the ceiling’s unlimited and the horizon’s as 
wide as the world! Up where there’s freedom and adventure 
—and a man can dare to do what no man’s done before! 


If you’re a born airman there’s no reason why you 
can’t start planning now for pilot training with the U. S. Air 
Force Aviation Cadets when the time comes. 


To be eligible you must complete at least half of a 
regular college course after you’re graduated from high school, 
Or pass an equivalent qualifying examination. Then, if you 
can meet the physical requirements and are an American citi- 
zen, single and between 20 and 2614, you may start your 
Aviation Cadet training. 


You'll fly the finest combat-tested planes during your 
12 months of pilot training—then new jet fighters and bombers. 
Upon graduation you'll get your silver wings and a commission 
as 2nd Lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force Reserve. 


Perhaps you’d rather work around airplanes and help 
keep ’em flying. In that case there’ll be splendid opportunities 
for you in the Air Force as soon as you’ve finished high school. 
A choice of more than 40 Air Force Specialist Schools is open 
to you, even before you enlist. It’s the ideal way to get in on 
the ground floor of aviation. 


U. S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 








RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU, Governors Island, New York 


Please send me a free copy of the booklet, “Getting Up in the World of Aviation.” 
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“Pancho” Gonzales, tennis threat. 


Richard Alonzo (Pancho) Gonzales, 
the new giant killer of the tennis 
" world. 

Pancho is poison to the hot-shot 
racketeers. Last year, at the age of 18, 
he knocked off such famous stars as 
Frank Parker, Bob Falkenburg, and 
Jaroslav Drobny, the Czech who is 
rated the world’s fifth greatest player. 

Out California way, they’re now talk- 
ing about Pancho as the coming nation- 
al champ. They love the way he plays 
the game. Everything about it spells 
C-a-l-i-f-o-r-n-i-a, from his booming, 


| eee dark, and dangerous. That’s 





GIANT Killer 


cannonball service to the way he con- 
tinually charges the net. 

He is always forcing the play, sock- 
ing the ball hard, and taking all sorts 
of chances. That’s the way they teach 
the game in the movie country, and 
Pancho has learned his lessons well. 

The new ball of fire has all the equip- 
ment to go with the “big” game. He is 
a 6-foot, 2-inch, 185-pounder, with 
speed to burn and loads of whipcord 
strength. Nothing bothers him. He 
never loses his temper and he never 
lets down when he flubs a shot. 

The fans are crazy about him. They 
like his nice manners, his modesty, and 
his dark good looks. A Bogart-like scar 
on his left cheek brings the gals out in 
droves. ‘ 

Pancho is an Angeleno born and 
bred. He attended Edison Junior High 
and Manual Arts Senior High, winning 
certificates in football and basketball. 
His favorite subject was math. 


Next to tennis, Pancho’s chief hobby 
is collecting records. He is an Xavier 
Cugat and Bing Crosby fan. His favor- 
ite actors are Cary Grant and Errol 
Flynn; his favorite actresses—“all the 
young ones.” 

Thanks to his fine play last season, 
Pancho was lifted to No. 17 in the na- 
tional ratings. If he doesn’t crash the 
first ten this year, I'll eat every one of 
Roy Rogers’ shootin’ irons. 


SHORT SHOTS 


Oklahoma A. & M., Kentucky, St. 
Louis U.—phooey! When it comes to 
great basketball records, I'll take the 
grade-school team from Cherokee, Kan- 
sas. When last heard from, the Chero- 
kee Midgets—none of whom weighs 
over 92 pounds—had won 18 straight 
games, scoring 505 points to their op- 
ponents’ 117. 

In the grade-school tourney at Os- 





MORE AND MORE PLAYERS 
ARE USING NYLON STRINGS 





No other tennis string offers nylon’s 
combination of proved advantages 





Each season finds additional players, amateur and pro alike, 
adopting nylon tennis strings. Try nylon strings in your racket. 
You'll notice real “‘zing”’ in every stroke. And you’ll appreciate 
nylon’s resistance to moisture, its durability and resilience, its 
freedom from fraying. For all types of players, in new rackets or 
restringing jobs, a change to nylon is a change for the better. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Department 
Room 504-A, Arlington, N. J. 
Tune in Du Pont “CG cade of Ameri “* Mondays, 8 p.m., EDST, NBC 


DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 








Says player Al Hoffmann: “I’m no star. But I took a tip from 
the pro and had my racket strung with nylon. The resiliency 


of the nylon lasts for several seasons—longer than any other 
string I’ve used. It’s nylon for me from now on!” 
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wego, the Cherokee peanuts white- 
washed Mound Valley, 73-0; eked out 
a 45-1 decision over Edna; then fell 
completely apart, beating Galena by 
only 40-14. 

Jack Lavelle, who starts most of the 
big track meets in the East, had trou- 
ble with the starting gun at the Mill- 
rose Games in New York. The thing 
wouldn’t go “boom.” Jack finally tossed 
it away and pulled another “gat” out 
of his pocket. 

Thereupon a voice floated down from 
the gallery: “Hey, Jack, why don’t you 
try using a bow and arrow?” 

A fan, a fan, I have a fan! His name 
is John Edwards, and he hails from 
San Diego (Calif.) High School. He 
writes: “One of the features I like best 
in your magazine is sports. I especially 
liked your January 19 article in which 
you listed the great football record of 
Santa Monica High. Is it asking too 
much to mention that San Diego High 
finished second in the Southern Cali- 
fornia championships?” 

The big, tough big-league manager 
died and went to a certain place far 
south of heaven. One morning as he 
was combing the horns out of his eyes, 
a burly gent stepped up and slapped 
him on the back. 

“Remember me?” he inquired. 

“Can't say that I do,” replied the 
manager. 

“Well, back on earth I asked you 50 
times for a tryout, and you said you'd 
see me here first.” 

Ralph Kiner, in three seasons of minor 
league ball, hit a total of 27 homers. 
Upon moving up to Pittsburgh in 1946, 
Ralph bopped 23, then followed with 
51 last year. How do you figure that 
one? 

What a difference a year makes! In 
1946 Hal Newhouser, Tiger pitcher, 
won the most games in the American 
League — 26. In 1947 he lost the most — 
17. 

For a real fancy record, take a look 
at the Ted Williams story. In six yéars 
with the Red Sox, Ted has never failed 
to hit over .827 and owns a lifetime 
average of .352. He has led the league 
in batting three times; in scoring runs, 
four times; in home runs, three times; 
and in runs batted in, three times. 

A lot of people up Massachusetts way 
want to know why I left Holy Cross 
College, the 1946-47 basketball champs, 
out of my top-ten rankings. this year. 

Well, at the time I did the picking, 
the Crusaders had dropped three out 
of their first eight games, and I figured 
they had gone sour. 

I was wrong. Holy Cross wound up 
the season with 20 straight wins, then 
lost a beautifully played game to Ken- 
tucky for the Eastern title. I'd say Holy 
Cross definitely was one of the coun- 
try’s five top teams last season. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Look for the Red Ball trade 
mark in the store and on 
the sole of the shoe. 
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For extra speed, for winning form, in jumping, or any activity, wear BALL-BAND 
ARCH-GARDS. The ARCH-GARD molded sponge rubber insoles fit your feet; give 
firm, but gentle support. The BALL-BAND STA-KLEEN that covers the ARCH-GARD 
insole resists sweat and dirt, stays smooth, fresh, clean, comfortable. Go to the 
store where you see the Red Ball trade-mark. Get a pair of BALL-BAND ARCH- 
GARDS—and have more fun. 





*Look for 
the-name Arch- 
Gord on the inséfe. 


Ball-Ban 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawokd, Ind. 


























Ivan Jandl (!eft) plays lead role 
in story of displaced children. 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 





MiMATHE SEARCH (M-G-M. Pro- 
duced by Lazar Weschler. Di- 
rected by Fred Zinnemann.) 


The Editors have chosen M-G-M’s 
The Search as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for April. This is a film so beautifully 
directed and so genuinely moving that 
it may well be the Movie-of-the-Year. 
We predict it will rate top honors on a 
lot of ten-best lists next January. 

For his theme, Director Fred Zinne- 
mann turns his cameras on the displaced 
and homeless children of Europe. The 
Search is the simple story of a boy’s 
search for his mother in war-torn Ger- 
many — and of her search for him. 

We probably have never seen as sen- 
sitive and fine a performance by any 
young actor as the one given here by 
nine-year-old Ivan Jandl, a Czechoslo- 
vakian boy. Ivan plays the role of Karel 








The Search was filmed in Occupied 
Germany. Note rubble (background). 


Malik, a boy who has been separated 
from his mother in a concentration 
camp. 

The story was filmed in the U. S. Zone 
of Occupied Germany; the countryside 
and rubble-strewn cities of Germany 
give the action an authenticity that 
would have been impossible to achieve 
in a studio. In addition, most of the 
cast are the towns- 


folk and children OFTHE 
of Europe — the 
people who have ‘nag = 
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ienced the terrors 
of the last war. 
There are only 
four professional 
actors (Montgom- 
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S Nove of the 5 

ennwnil 
Movie - of - the-Month 





ery Clift, Aline Yanded to MM 
MacMahon,  Jar- for film, The Search. 
mila Novotna, and 
Wendell Corey), and even these are 
not star names. The tragedy we see on 
the faces of the ragged, hungry, life- 
less children is real tragedy, the tragedy 
that stalks Europe today—the most mov- 
ing indictment of war that there is. 
When we first meet these children of 
Europe in an UNRRA re-allocation 
center, we hardly recognize them as 
children. They move like weary, old 
men'and women, There is no laughter; 
in fact, there isn’t even any conversa- 
tion. These children have forgotten how 
to play in their frantic effort to survive. 
The only expression in their eyes is one 
of terror. They have learned to distrust 
everyone. The UNRRA uniform does 
not reassure them; after all, it was 
adults in uniforms who tortured them 
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and took their parents to the gas cham- 
bers 


Karel Malik, the boy whose story the 
film elects to tell, has forgotten how to 
say anything but a quavering “I don’t 
know.” No amount of questioning by 
the sympathetic UNRRA officials can 
persuade him to produce the faintest 
clue as to where he came from or what 
his name is, The past few years have 
been so terrifying for him that his mind 
has blacked out all memory of a home. 

When Karel and some other children 
are loaded into Red Cross trucks to be 
transported to another UNRRA center, 
panic breaks out. It was in such trucks 
as these that many of them had watched 
their parents ride off to the gas cham- 
bers, In terror, the children in one 
truck smash its rear windows and flee. 
Most of them are rounded up by the 
officials, but two boys escape. One of 
them is Karel. 

After wandering among the ruins of 
the city for a while, hunger finally 
forces Karel to accept some food from 
an American soldier (Montgomery 
Clift). This meeting is the beginning of 
Karel’s rehabilitation. The soldier takes 
the boy home, feeds and clothes him, 
and finally wins his affection. He teaches 
Karel English and tries to find some 
clue to the boy’s identity. 

The photography in this film is so 
dramatically telling that we would have 
caught all of the film’s meaning if every 
line of dialogue had been chopped out 
of the sound track, There is little dia- 
logue as it is; it serves mainly to un- 
derline what our eye has already de- 
duced from the truly moving pictures 
on the screen. ‘ 

Several foreign film companies have 
been earning praises recently for the 
realism of their settings and photogra- 
phy. That a picture with as much heart, 
as much timeliness, as much realism, 
and as important a message as The 
Search should come from an American 
film company is cause for great pride. 


Gis use pictures in teaching Czech 
boy (Ivan Jandl) to speak English. 

















How to take pictures 


ma «oof your friends 











I'll bet my last pair of blue jeans that 
the trouble with many of the pic- 
tures you take of your friends and 
family is that the people are too far 
away. 

Sure, you get the whole person in- 
to the picture—but he’s so far off 
you can’t see his face or expression. 
Can barely tell whether he’s laugh- 
ing or crying. 

All of which leads me to this: 
Whenever you take pictures of peo- 
ple, get up really close to them— 
anywhere from six to eight feet. 
You'll be sure of getting a good-sized 
image on your film. 

Above all, never ask the person to 
look directly at the camera. See that 
he’s looking away from it (the way 
the boy is doing in the picture 
above). ; 

Another tip (and I think this is the 


ASK FOR 


by Ken Johnson 


a 2 
A 


most important of all), be sure you 
load your camera with Ansco Film. 
Because Ansco Film has “‘wide lati- 
tude.” 


And this “‘wide latitude’ compen- 
sates for minor exposure errors — 
helps you get a picture every time 
you click the shutter. Use Ansco Film 
when you want to be sure of getting 
the picture. 


Ask for your copy 
If you really want to 
become a top-notch 
photographer, get 
yourself a copy of 
Ansco’s booklet, 
“Better Photogra- 
phy Made Easy.” 

It’s filled with the tricks professionals 
use to get better pictures. 60 pages, with 
pictures and examples. Fun to read. 
Easy to understand. Just 25¢ at any 
dealer’s. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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No matter how you write 


Esterbrook 


Has Your Number 
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RENEW HERE’S 
ALL YOU DO 





x. 
In case of damage you can 
replace your favorite point 
yourself —at any pen counter. 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PEN 








You don’t need radar to keep that 

situation under control. And Carol 
Calhoun sits kitty-corner from you in 
history class. It’s not too hard to 
make history when the Cleopatra of 
the century is within talking dis- 
tance. When the girls are on hand, 
you can handle them. 

But complications set in, when the 
palpitations are caused by the girl 
who's far, far away. Maybe you met 
her when your family was up at the 
lake last summer, or when the team 
played basketball in the next county. 
Maybe she’s the girl back home, 
when you're the boy away at school. 
Anyway you met her, and you can’t 
forget her. The burning question is: 
Does absence make her heart grow 
fonder? 


Q. I attend a military academy and 
“go steady” with a girl back home. She 
dates other boys when I’m at school, 
although she still wants to be my girl. I 
realize its selfish to ask her not to date 


[lice ao always a girl-next-door. 
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SPEED HOMEWORK 
GET BETTER MARKS 
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SAME AS ON BIG OFFICE MACHINES 
FLOATING SHIFT, famous exclu- 
obec typing easier, faster. 
TOUCH SELECTOR, gives you 7 
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ahd protects mechanism. 
Smith-Coronas last longer, 
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anyone else, but should she when we're 
supposed to be “steadies”? 


A. No girl should give her promise 
true to one boy and break it the minute 
he’s out of sight. But neither should a 
boy propose a “steady” status when he 
can only furnish escort service a few 
times a year. 

Sure, it boosts your ego to display a 
life-size photo of Mary Lou on your 
desk at school. You like to tell the boys 
that that slick item is your girl and 
that she’s keeping the home fires burn- 
ing — for you. 

Maybe Mary Lou did agree (P) to 
go steady.” Chances are, you took 
advantage of her liking you and talked 
her into it. She may like you better than 
any other boy she knows. However, 
your absence doesn’t automatically sour 
her on sundaes, movies, bowling, or 
dancing. She can roller skate with Ted 
and dance with Tank, and still devote 
her dreams to you. The quickest way to 
forfeit your priority on her affections 
is to demand that she give up “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness” until 
you happen to be in town. 


Q. I met a girl three years ago while 
on vacation. We went horseback riding 
and to the movies a few times. We had 
fun when we were together and still do 
when we see each other, which is only 
once or twice a year. We write reg- 
ularly, but I know my letters are terribly 
dull, How can I pep them up? 


A. Don't fill your letters with ro- 
mantic reminiscing about that wonder- 
ful summer or your last meeting. You 
want to be more than a pleasant mem- 
ory, don’t you? Friendship has a future 
only when you write your letters in 
present tense. Do tell Scotty about your 
interview for a summer job, about your 
Teen Canteen’s new project, or about 
the exciting new book on horses you're 
reading. 

Don't just compile a brief list of what 
you've done each day for the last week 
... “I got to school on time today, had 
lunch with Joe and Peg-Leg, and made 
a. book report in English class. After 


school I went to baseball practice, and, 


tonight to a terrible movie . . .” Unless 
you're key witness to a murder, no one 
wants a minute-by-minute account of 
your activities. Do pick out the high- 
lights in your week — the most exciting, 
funniest, or most embarrassing inci- 
dents — and give a full account of those. 
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BULLETS AND 
GOLF BALLS 
HAVE ONE THING 
IN COMMON 


The moment a bullet leaves the muzzle of your 
rifle...or a hard hit golf ball “takes off’... 
gravity begins to act on them. 


If your eye could observe the bullet’s flight, as it 
can that of a golf ball, you would see that they 
both follow a curved path, but the curve of the 
bullet is flatter. 


Speed is Important but 
Accuracy of Flight is... 
ALL-IMPORTANT 


That’s why top-flight small bore shooters favor 
Xpert 22’s. For practice they are unsurpassed— 
indeed, so fine is their accuracy that many im- 
portant team matches have been won with Xpert 
22 cartridges. 


Good marksmanship depends much upon good 
ammunition. That’s why shooters, eager to pour 
their shots into the center, quickly learn to rely 
upon Xpert 22’s. Demand them of your dealer. 
They cost no more than ordinary 22’s. 


Western Cartridge Company, East Alton, Illinois 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION re 





FREE! po0o0k...sHOwS HOW TO WIN A RANGER SHOOTING 
EMBLEM... Let’s send you one. Fill in and mail the coupon 
for it. Tells how to get the Ranger Emblem, how to shoot 
straight, how to start your own rifle club. 
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Bureau. — Dept §-SS-01, ing Arms and Ammunition 
Lexington 


Ave., York 16, New York. 
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Armour String Quality is guarded 


and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 








MILES 
OF FUN 


for only Pennies 
of Cost! 






New, Economy-powered 
Harley- 
Davids 
AaAVIGSOT 
ep = Lightweight ys. 
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Hi gang! Here’s your motorcycle! Now you 
can go places safely anytime, have more fun 

» . riding to school, town, visiting friends, 
sight-seeing, doing errands, earning extra 
cash! You'll thrill to this new Harley-Davidson 
125 ... it's so smooth, so peppy, so light 
and easy to handle. You'll be surprised, too, 
how little it costs to own one, how much 
pleasure you'll get for only pennies of cost. 
Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
motorcycles, your assurance of quality and 
performance. See your dealer and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Dept. SC Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A REAL MOTORCYCLE 


® Air-cooled, alumi- © 3.25 x 19” tires 
num head motor 
® 3-speed transmis - brakes 
sion, foot shift @ Speedometer built in 
® Generator ignition head-lamp housing 














Don’t pepper your letter with the 
names of half a dozen friends Scotty's 
never heard of—unless you explain 
who they are. Scotty doesn’t know Joe 
and Peg-Leg, and frequent mysterious 
references to them will only impress 
her with the fact that she’s out of your 
world. Why not tell her that Joe is the 
sheik of Saunders High and your side- 
kick on many a canoe trip, and throw in 
a little description of the fellow. You've 
had to write descriptions in English 
class, Put what you’ve learned to work. 
If Scotty can visualize you and your 
gang in action, she won't feel distance 
is an obstacle. 

Don’t forget that your correspondence 
has to take the place of conversation. 
Conversation should be a two-way af- 
fair. Don’t begin every sentence with 
the first person. Toss some questions 
Scotty’s way. Is she still planning to 
take that cycling trip through New Eng- 
land? Has she persuaded her Dad to let 
her make the cellar into a game room? 
Who’s she betting on in the Presiden- 
tial race? Start arguments and discus- 
sions. They’re the spice of the conver- 
sations you have with the kids at school. 
And a lively interchange of ideas is the 
best way to keep a correspondence 
thriving. 

The effect of a good letter is like that 
of a suspenseful serial story. You'll leave 
your reader gasping for the next install- 
ment. Believé it or not— women have 
been wooed and won via the U. S. mails! 


Q. Last summer while I was giving 
swimming lessons, I met a girl who took 
my fancy. She lives out of town; how- 
ever, she has asked me to visit her. Since 
there is only one bus a day from her 
town, I would have to stay overnight. 
Would that be proper? How should a 


1 boy act when he is an overnight guest? 


A. The invitation to spend the night 


: \ should come from both the girl and her 
'|mother. If you accept you should let 
“| your hostess know when you expect to 


arrive, and when you plan to leave. 


.|It’s nice, but not necessary, to bring 


your hostess an inexpensive gift — 
flowers or candy. 

Other than your best behavior, noth- 
ing special is required of you. Be 
prompt for meals. Observe the customs 
of the house; if the Browns are in favor 
of early curfews, don’t keep Sally up 
until midnight. Make a special effort to 
get to know Mr. and Mrs. Brown; gon- 
tribute your share to the conversation. 
Be quick to volunteer to help Mrs. 
Brown set the table for dinner or to 
dry the dishes for Sally. Be enthusiastic 
about whatever Sally or her family may 
have planned in the way of entertain- 
ment, but don’t sit back and wait to be 
entertained. 
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REGENTS EXAMS ¢ ANSWERS 


BARRON'S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
BOOKS ALWAYS MEET THE TEST 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

AMERICAN HISTORY WITH 

WORLD BACKGROUNDS 

MODERN HISTORY 

ENGLISH 4 YEARS 









ADVANCED ALGEBRA 
ee 
BIOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS 

SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 
FRENCH 2 YEARS 
FRENCH 3 YEARS 
LATIN 2 YEARS 


C Each 
Each book contains & or more of the latest examinations, 
with complete, occurate solutions to all problems. 
Al your fovorite Bookstore or order direct from 
BARRON’S REGENTS 
SERIES 


39 Germania Place, Brooklyn 10, N. ¥. 
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AND two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr. Peanut says: 


This big, new, 394-page Web- 
ster’s Dictionary is the best 25¢ 
buy in dictionary history. It con- 
tains 16 full-color world maps, 
new atomic-age definitions, and 
more than 10 special sections. 
Comes in desk size, covered with 
black leatherette, stamped in 
gilt, with red page edges. Order 
it today. WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
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@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
‘ou fit,” says Vinnie 
ichards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 

500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 

Please rush me that FREE Dunloptennis book: ’ Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 






































No, Thanks 


Officials of the income tax division 
received the following acknowledgment 
of a blank received by a citizen: 

“Dear Treasury: I received your ap- 
plication blank. But I already belong to 
several good orders and do not care to 


join your income tax at this time.” 
Ark Methodist 


Accent on Youth 


At one Breakfast in Hollywood broad- 
cast Tom Breneman awarded the tra- 
ditional orchid and kiss to an 82-year- 
old woman as the oldest guest on the 
program. After the show was off the air, 
another woman made her way to the 
microphone, looked cautiously back at 
her table and whispered to Tom: 

“Just think —I could have had that 
orchid. I was 83 years old yesterday.” 

“Why didn’t you say so?” Tom asked 
in surprise. 

“Oh, I didn’t dare,” the woman 
whispered. “You see, my husband’s with 
me—and he thinks I’m only eighty- 


” 
one! 
Tom Breneman’s Magazine 


Thankful 


Little Tobey was telling his mother 
about the day in school. “Mother,” he 
said, “today our teacher asked me 
whether I had any brothers or sisters, 
and I told her I was the only child.” 

“And what did she say?” asked his 
mother. 

“She said, “Thank goodness!’ ” 


The Kablegram 


Light-Headed 


Once while campaigning in the state 
of one of his opponents. William How- 
ard Taft was constantly interrupted by 
heckling from the gallery. Finally a eab- 
bage landed on the stage and came to 
rest near his feet. 

Pausing in his address, Mr. Taft 
peered at the vegetable intently and 
then remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I see that one of my adversaries has 


lost his head.” 


The Kablegram 


The Hard Way 


“How far to the nearest town?” in- 
quired the motorist. 

“Five miles, as the crow flies,” was 
the reply. 

“How far,” persisted the motorist, “if 
the crow has to walk, carrying a can of 
gasoline?” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 








WH) \) TENNIS 

ih, 800K 

PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to = 
win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 
ers better. Written by Walter Sen- 
ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. 1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy 
today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 


When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 
2 Court Tested 

-K 0 genuine gut 
AN Mp strings. They're 


better, be- 








all : cause theyre 

 CONeT tiette: | ~made better 

[arate Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 








THOMPSON MFG CO 


Q 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide A, 
range of prices... . ASG 


Ask for them on your (SS 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 





THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, II- 
lustration, Industrial Design, In- 
terior Design, Textile Design 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

















SENIORS Sic2tmctes 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


0% Commission 


Free Memory Book « 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT corns 5. Pa 

















Any time you need a “‘lift,"’ pick up a bag of fresh, crisp, delicious 
PLANTERS PEANUTS. You'll find everything you're looking for in the 
way of nourishment. Tastiness? PLANTERS PEANUTS have a delight- 
ful flavor that can‘t be topped. Energy? PLANTERS PEANUTS repre- 
sent one of the finest sources of complete protein and body-building 
iron. That is why so many people—students and athletes alike—eat 
PLANTERS PEANUTS regularly. And for another nourishing treat, try 
the 5c PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. 


It's in the bag—the finest 
energy treat on the market! 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Footlights and Grease Paint. 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


This Guide is based on articles on 
pages 5, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, and 17. 
Aims 

To “emphasize the importance of 
speech — especially dramatics—in pre- 
paring students for adult life; to show 
how to meet competently some of the 
problems which come up during the 
practice and presentation of a school 
production. 


Motivation 


Is acting in school plays “sissy stuff”? 
Or does it offer a challenge to all kinds 
of students? What do you gain by par- 
ticipating in a school play? Or in being 
a stage hand or a prompter? 


Discussion Questions 


For Footlights and Grease Paint: 
“Every student in school should take 
part in a dramatics program,” a speech 
teacher said recently. Is he right? Ex- 
plain your answer. How can acting in 
a school play prepare you for the busi- 
ness world? Is it necessary to have out- 
standing talent or good looks in order 
to be in a play? Why do many high 
schools avoid producing Broadway 
plays and prefer more simple produc- 
tions? Why must you consider public 
taste when you're staging a school play? 
Why is being in a play like going out 
for athletics? .* 

For Dear Joe: What is a good basis 
for judging whether a school play is 
successful or ,not—the amount of 

made or thé number of people 
in the audience? Or, is it on the~basis of 
how much the cast‘learned and how 


Pe ae a 





much good sportsmanship and school 
spirit is shown during play practice and 
on the night of the play? Why should 
all the other classes in school offer to 
help the class putting on a school play? 
If the coach offered to give you the 
lead in a play to replace someone who 
failed to learn his part, would you 
accept the part? Or would you say no 
because you were afraid of becoming 
unpopular? 2 

For Letter Perfect (p. 10): Why 
should you write to a newspaper or to 
a radio program to express your ap- 
proval of some article or program? If 
everything’s okay, why bother? Why 
should you take pains in a letter of ap- 
proval to identify exactly the article or 
program you're talking about? 


Student Activities 


For pages5 and 6: Make a list of 
reasons why every student should be 
in a school play. 

Keep track of your conversation for 
twenty-four hours and make a list of 
the times you dramatize your conversa- 
tion to explain a point, tell a joke, etc. 

Have you ever seen a movie or a 
play in which a minor character did so 

i that he (or she) “stole the show” 
from the stars? If you have, write (or 
tell) how it was done. 

Make a list of things that your com- 
munity would disapprove of having 
in a school play (chewing gum, smok- 
ing, swearing, dancing, etc.). 

Appoint four or five students to be 
on the Contract Committee to draw up 
rules of conduct for members of the 
play cast. (Would you include being 
at every play prattice promptly, taking 
suggestions in the spirit they are given, 
and keeping up with your classwork?) 





From a list of stage terms (wings, 
floodlights, down front, etc.) make a 


“Stagehand’s Dictionary,” ning the 


meanings of the words. 

For Leiter Perfect (p. 10): 
your favorite radio program or 
favorite newspaper coltfmnist a 
telling 


\ Write 
your 
tter 

PN like os program \er 

oe \ 

nment a. - og 

qe P 
“That$ My ge pon 

(p. 17); waited p 
f eitheyS Belk 
Check- 
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ay? Why didn’t 
Kay get the the operetta? What 
is Ted’s chiét extracurricular activity? 
Why did Kay refuse to accept the 
maid's part in the operetta? Why did 
Ted stop going with Kay? How did 
Kay happen to sing the maid’s part 
anyway? 


Note to Teachers 


Build up retarded students’ con- 
fidence in themselves by offering fre- 
quent opportunities for them to take 
part in simple classroom dramatics. 
Students can, with few “props,” drama- 
tize scenes from elass-read literature. 
They can pretend they are “on the 
air” and read the roles from scripts. 

More able students, working as a 
group, can dramatize their own origi- 
nal short stories. Then other students 
can help therfi “stage” the scenes for 
the class, The Teacher Editor’s students 
often dramatiz€d scenes from literature 
and history. Inzone such play, Nero (a 
tenth grade girl) wore a gold paper 
crown and a black choir robe; Nero’s 
soldiers’ wore sheets and their spears 
were school window poles. The throne 
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COMING — NEXT THREE ISSUES 


April 19, 


Major article: Group discussion. 


Critical Judgment Series: Radio production and technical workers. 


Letter Perfect: Letters of disapproval. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth, No, 12: Checking accounts. 
Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, ete. 


April 26, 


Major article: Planning and giving a 
career. 


Critical Judgment Series: 


Letter Perfect: Contest winners. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 13: 
vices. 

Practice Makes Perfect: 


May 3, 


Major article: Writing job application letters, answering “Want ads.” 

“How to Choose Radio Programs,” No. 5 — yard- 
sticks for public service programs. 

Letter Perfect: Filling in application forms. 

Getting Your Money’s Worth, No. 14: 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar, spelling, crossword puzzle, etc. 


Critical Judgment Series: 


“How to Choose Radio Programs, 
sticks for judging dramatic shows. 


Grammar, spelling, usage, word games, 


1948 . 


1948 . 


classroom program on choosing a 


” No. 4 — yard- 


Postal savings and other P. O. ser- 


1948 


Charge accounts and credit. 








was the teacher's chair. Thus, “dressed 
up,” they were able to throw them- 
selves into their parts. 

In addition to needing confidence, 
slow students need to have their imagi- 
nations stirred. Dramatizations heip 
them to “see” what the printed word 
is trying to say. 

When you are awarding parts in a 
play, it is sometimes more important to 


consider what each role can do to 
“bring out” a student than it is to con- 
sider which student will give the 


smoothest performance. Often students’ 
dearest school memories are of the 
parts they had in a school play. Some- 
times even a minor role sets the door 
ajar to a new world for the shy or back- 
ward student. 

A more able student can be encour- 
aged to give monologues for the class, 
or, by changing hats, to assume the 
parts of several characters in a story 
or play. Some students are natural 
mimics and enjoy this type of exercise. 


Screen Test (p. 14) 
Check Test Questions 


How does Julie help Oliver regain 
his self-confidence? Why is Oliver at 
the studio? Why does the director de- 
cide to use Oliver even if he’s the wrong 
man? What acting experience has Oliver 
had? Are there people in your. com- 
munity like Julie, Oliver, Gompers, and 


Goldbin? Or are they just 
true to life? 

NOTE: The punctuation in this radio 
script was written to help with present- 
ing it on the air. It does not follow con- 
ventional rules for punctuation and, 
therefore, should not be considered as 
an example of correct punctuation. 


“types” not 


Recipe for Radio (p. 7) 
Check-Test Questions 

Where are many ideas born for a 
radio show? Who helps the writer get 
started on the script? Why is the writer’s 
job complicated? Who studies the script 
when the writer finishes it? How does 
the director find the actors «for the 
show? How do the sound and music de- 
partments prepare for a show? Who 
helps the actors “get the feeling” of the 
characters? How? Where does the di- 
rector station himself during rehéarsals? 
Why is it important to work out all the 
details before the show is “on the air”? 


Student Activities 


Make a list of all the jobs im the radio 
business that you can think of (techni- 
cians, musicians, writers, directors, 
etc.). Do any of these occupatiohs espe- 
cially interest you? Could you get a 
part-time job at your nearest radio sta- 
tion? Interview the program director 
or station manager to inquire about 
qualifications for jobs, working condi- 
tions, opprrtanitios for advancement. 





Money in the Bank (p. 16) 


Aims 


To prove to students the value of a 
savings account and to show them how 
to open and use a savings account. 


Motivation 

What is the minimum amount of 
money you need to open a savings ac- 
count? What are the advantages of hav- 
ing such an account? 


Discussion Questions 

Why is it unwise to keep your sav- 
ings at home? Why should you have a 
regular program for savings — setting 
aside a certain amount each week or 
month? Why do banks pay you interest 
on your savings? 


Student Activities 

Make a list of worthwhile items you 
want, (winter coat, typewriter, etc.) 
which would encourage you to save 
your money. 

Ask your neighborhood bank for the 
rules for belonging to a Christmas sav- 
ings Club. 

Get a signature card and a with- 
drawal slip from a bank. Copy them 
on theme paper and practice filling in 
the blanks. - 

Study your signature. Is it readable? 
Is it always the same, so that it could 
be identified as yours? Practice writing 
your signature in a unifgrm readable 
way. ° 





Answers to “Testing Your Reading Skill’ 


Don’t Detour on Details: 1-The author 
didn’t mention, in describing Kay’s argu- 
ment with Ted, that she had returned 
Ted’s pin. But later in the story Ted muses 
over Kay’s having returned his pin at that 
time. 2-At no point did the author indi- 
cate that Kay had told Ted she was learn- 
ing every part in the operetta. 

What a Character! A. l-a, 2-b, 3-b. B. 

1-b—Oliver was meek and lacked a spirit 
of adventure; he couldn’t conceive of 
changing the pattern of his life. 2-a—Julie 
was ‘ambitious, and determined not to risk 
losing out on this opportunity. 3-a—Gom- 
pers was a thoughtless man and treated 
people with condescension. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 


Watch Your Language!: 1-was, 2-have 
become, 3-was or has been beaten, 4-blew, 
5-have been or was, 6-beat, 7-blew, 8-have 
begun, 9-began, 10-have become or be- 
came. 

Are You Spellbound?: A. 1-formerly, 2- 
counsel, 3-counsel, 4-C, 5-formally. B. 
1-hieroglyphics, 2-fricassee, 3-affiliated, 4- 
macaroon, 5-rhythm, 6- accelerator, 7-cin- 
namon, 8- broccoli, 9-catarrh, 10- 

Words to the Wise: A. 1-f, 2-a, 3-e, 4-c, 
5-b, 6-d. B. 1-chic sheik® 2-sweet suite, 3- 
write right, 4-some sum, 5-sunny sonny, 
6-our hour, 7-fair fare, 8-principal prin- 
ciple, 9-stationary stationery, 10-bored 
board, 1l-idle idol, 12-martial marshal. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Communists 


PAMPHLETS: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W, Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, 46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205-19th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 75c to li- 
braries, $1 to others. Communism in 
Action, Legislative Bureau of Congress 
(47), Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 40c. How to 
Identify a Communist, Friends of De- 
mocracy, 137 E. 57 St., New York 22. 

ARTICLES: “Inquiry into the Commu- 
nist Mind,” H. Callender, New York 
Times Magazine, March 24, ’46. “Com- 
munism Is Un-American,” American 
Magazine, July, ’46. “Turn the -Light 
on Communism,” R. M. La Follette, 


Books that Shook 


PamMPHLEts: Good Reading (p. 19, 
’47), Penguin Books, 245 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, 40c. Classics of the 
Western World, edited by A. W. Brown 
and others (44), American Lib. Assoc., 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. $2. 
What Is America Reading?, Harrison 
Smith and others (Reviewing Stand, 
Vol. 6, No. 6, 46), Northwestern Univ., 
Radio Dept., Evanston, Ill., 10c. 

ArTICLEs: “Friends to Everyone,” 
Louis Untermeyer, Senior Scholastic, 
Feb. 25, ’46. “Easy Chair,” Bernard De 
Voto, Harper's, Dec., 47. “Power of 
Books,” H. M. Tomlinson, Atlantic, 
Dec., ’47. “Balanced Reading Diet,” A. 
M.. Springer, Wilson Lib. Bulletin, 
April, ’47. 

Books: American Spirit in Letters, 
Pageant of America, Vol. II (Yale Univ. 
Press. Selected Work, Thomas Paine 
(Duell, ’45), $3.50. Poor Richard's Al- 
manack, . Benjamin Franklin (Peter 


Careers Ahead 


Here are books on how to find — and 
get—the job you want. 

Retail Sales Workers, Picture Fact 
Associates (Harper, 41). Jobs Ahead, 
Reginald M. Cleveland and Frank B. 
Latham -(Appleton-Century, ‘°46), 
$2.50. 500 Postwar Jobs for Men, Vo- 
cational Guidance Research (Double- 
day, *45), $2.50. Encyclopedia of Vo- 
cational Guidance, edited by Oscar J 
Kaplan, Two Volumes (Philosophical 
Library, 48), $18.50. How to Find the 
Right Vocation, Harry D. Kitson 


ad ~ 


a 


Democracy Series No. 29 in 
Senior, Junior, and World Week 


]r., Collier's, Feb. 8, °47. “It's Tough 
to Be a Communist,” I. Ross, Harper's, 
June, 46. “Report on the Communists,” 
H. Raskin, New York Times Magazine, 
March 30, °47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Arthur Schlesinger, Life, July 
29, ’46. “How to Spot a Communist,” 
Leo Cherne, Look, March 4, ’47. 

Books: American Communist, James 
Oneal and Gustave Werner (Dutton, 
47), $5. America, Russia, and_ the 
Communist Party in the Postwar World, 
John L. Childs and George S. Counts 
(Day, *43), $7. 

Fics, FiLMsTrRIPs, AND RECORDINGS: 
See previous Democracy Series. 


the World “vocist raion 


Pauper, 39), $2. Essays, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Macmillan, Modern Li- 
brary, 40), $1.25. Complete Tales and 
Poems, Edgar Allan Poe (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, ’38), $1.25. Leaves of 
Grass, Walt Whitman (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, “40), $1.25. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Grosset, °43), $1. Moby Dick, Her- 
man Melville (Heritage, 43); $1.95. 
Thoreau, Reporter of the Universe (Mc- 
Clelland, *89), $2.75. Red Badge of 
Courage,~Stephen Crane (Macmillan, 
Modern Library, °42), $1.25. Adven- 
tures in Reading, May Lamberton 
Becker (Lippincott, “46), $2. Enjoy- 
ment of Literature, Elizabeth Drew 
(Norton, °35), $2.75. Books that 
Changed Our Minds, Malcolm Cowley 
and Bernard Smith (Doubleday, °40), 
$2.50. Books that Have Shaped the 
World, Fred Eastman (American Li- 
brary Assoc., ’37), $1. 


April 26 to May 17 in 
Practical English 


(Harper, ’38),.$2.50. The Job That Fits 
You—and How to Get It, John and 
Enid Wells (Prentice-Hall, ’46), $3.75. 
Career Opportunities, edited by Mark 
Morris (Progress Press, “46), $3.25. 
Government Jobs and How to Get 
Them, edited by Sterling D. Spero 
(Lippincott, 45), $2.95. Occupational 
Information; Its Development and Ap- 
plication, Carroll L. Shartle (Prentice- 
Hall, *46), $3.50. Everyday Occupa- 
tions, Mildred Davey, Elizabeth Smith, 
and Theodore Myers (Heath, '41). 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
April 19, 1948 


Social Studies: The Draft and Uni- 
versal Military Training. Switzerland. 
Hats in the Ring — Warren and Martin. 

All Classes: Commager: Rise to 
World Power. Democracy Series — 
Satellite States and Parties. 

English Classes: Theme — Plays and 
Play Reading. Condensed version of 
Anthony and Cleopatra, by Shakes- 
peare. Poetry in the Theater. Short 
Story — Love Is Kind of Fragile, by 
Robert M. Ross. 


April 26, 1948 


Social Studies: The E.R.P. Goes 
through Congress. Hats in the Ring — 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 

All Classes: TR and the Big Stick. 
Democracy Series — Front Groups and 
Fellow Travelers. 

English Classes: Theme — Music and 
the Dance. 


Polar Worlds 


May 10 and 17 in 


Junior Scholastic 





See next “Tools for Teachers” for 
more on Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

ARTICLES: “Tidings from the Bottom 
of the World,” F. Ronne, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 23, ’47. “Who Owns 
Antarctica,” W. J. Lederer and S. V. 
Jones, Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 13, 
"47. “Icebergs Bear Down,” E. P. Mor- 
gan and F. Sparks, Collier's, June 14, 
"47. “Report from Antarctica,”  T. 
Henry, Popular Mechanics, April, May, 
June, ’47. “Arctic Gardens,” E. L. Flem- 
ing, Atlantic, May, 46. “Arctic: Key to 
World Strategy,” Life, Jan. 20, °47. 
“America’s New Frontier, The Arctic,” 
H. W. Baldwin, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
March 17, °46. 

Books: Within the Circle; Portrait of 
the Arctic, Evelyn Stefannson (Scrib- 
ner, *45), $2.75. Unsolved Mysteries of 
the Arctic, Vilhjalmur Stefansson (Mac- 
millan, 39), $3.50. Heroes of the Far- 
thest North and Farthest South, John 
MacLean and Chelsea Fraser (Crowell, 
38). Antarctic Ocean, Russell Owen 
(McGraw-Hill, ’41), $3. Discovery; the 
Story of the Second Byrd Antarctic Ex- 
pedition, Richard Byrd (Putnam, °35), 
$3.75. 
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BOOKSHOP 
AA 


Lively reading for your 
students at low cost 


Boy Dates Girl 
QUESTION & ANSWER BOOK 


Chapter after chapter of witty, understanding 
tips on all the questions that beset the teen-age 
set . . . questions on Dating Problems, Parties 
and Dances, Family Relationships, Manners and 
Dress. Forty-six pages of fun and facts . 
nearly 100 amusing drawings. 


Single copy . .”. 25c 
10 or more... 10¢ each 


Builders of America 


Sixty colorful, picture-text biographies of the 
great leaders in American history. A vivid pre- 
sentation of inspiring figures like Benjamin 
Franklin, Nathan Hale, Sam Houston, Clara Bar- 
ton, Thomas Paine, Abraham Lincoln and a 
host of others. 


Single copy . . . 20c 
10 or more... 10c each 


Hi There, High School! 


A 48-page book of High School Know-How .. . 
23 entertaining features giving helpful hints 
about good grooming, personality, social can- 


duct . . . an up-to-the-minute fashion review 
for boys as well as one for girls . 
tionary of high school slang 
delightful illustrations. 


. a dic 
. « « dozens of 


Single copy ... 25c 
10 or more... .10¢ each 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


No. of copies 





BOY DATES GIRL 

a a 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA! 
HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! 








1 enclose $ 


CJ cash 





(C) check ( money order 


Name 











Off the Press 


Compulsory Federal Arbitration of La- 
bor Disputes, compiled by Julia E. 
Johnsen. H. W. Wilson Co., 1947. 
316pp. $1.25. 


Controversy over the desirability of 
compulsory Federal arbitration of labor 
disputes has recurred frequently in 
American labor history. This recent ad- 
dition to “The Reference Shelf,” a de- 
baters’ favorite, is well timed with the 
growing strength of labor unions in 
public-service industries. 

Authorities discuss the problem with 
strongest advocates representing the 
pros and cons. All articles are drawn 
from responsible publications in labor, 
business, and educational fields. An ex- 
tensive bibliography is appended. 


Spanish Card Games. Language Insti- 
tute, Inc., Allentown, Pa. $4.95 per 
complete set. 


Our friends who are language teach- 
ers tell us that there must be easier 
ways to earn a living. Perhaps the 
teaching of Spanish vocabulary and 
grammar will be easier with a new 
teaching device whereby students learn 
to read, write, and speak Spanish by 
playing cards. The cards are beautifully 
illustrated and clear instruction books 
are furnished. 

Games are also available for learning 
French by this method. 


Race and Nationality As Factors in 
American Life, by‘ Henry Pratt Fair- 
child. Ronald Press, 1947. 246pp. $3. 


Professor Fairchild is under no illu- 
sions “that the’solution of our race and 
nationality problems is going to be 
easy.” He makes it clear, as have many 
before him, that “race” is a much 
abused concept and should not be con- 
fused with nationality. He is unfavor- 
ably disposed towards the “dilution” of 
American nationality. 

There are chapters on “The Race 
Controversy,” “The Jews,” “The. Ne- 
groes,” and the effect of religious and 
racial differences on American life. As 
a popularization of scientific concepts 
the book falls short in that its recom- 
mendations for mitigating intolerance 
are nothing more than géneralities. 


Leadership for Horizon Club. Camp 
Fire Girls, 16 E. 48th st., N. Y, 17. 
Slpp. 35c. 


Although this pamphlet was pre- 
pared primarily for advisers of Camp 
Fire Girls, it will be helpful to all who 
teach teen-agers. Clues to understand- 
ing young people, qualifications for 
wiser advisers, and constructive pro- 
gram ideas are presented. 





THIRTY SECONDS 
-Ahat lasted a lifetime 


The thrilling story of the most 
spectacular event of World War Ii 
is masterfully reported by Capt. Ted 
Lawson and Bob Considine in THIRTY 
SECONDS OVER TOKYO. 


This is just one-of the 25-cent 
Scholastic-BANTAMs. Read the list 
of 34 outstanding titles below and 
place your order TODAY. 
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